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ipon dow! und my brother Watt by telling me that I mus 
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over nowe, and 
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a passion did swee pr 
Lam given over to fancies, 


haue he na sweet 


possessed 1hi¢ at se nnight 


believed tha 
potions o1 \ rs had been 

Nevertli as I savde, alle 
and my follie ended, nor am | 
mysell over to 1t agavne, evel 
my mavde of the flowers face 
fowl fly th not 
© mv friend, | 
Vakeninge Trom 

lle thee that 

une pateh of datfodills 
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tioned by me, DULL nV may 
came not tho’ L waited 
oh madd with vexation, for her « 
¢y back to my brother's 
found him, who took n 
and askt me whether | 
that mavde with alle my heart ; 
d him alle. and that I fe 
to die did I not POSSESS her 
did turne lus face awave sorrow! 
but finallie pluckt up heart to tell me 


had found who my mayde w 


Wils 

hat, likewvse, she was the dauchtes 

neighbour of his, Sir Thomas W 

woode, who that very day Was away 
London and she with him 

Att this, to think of her being gone 

‘art shrank within me. Neverthe 

I erved in a loude voiee that were 

cousin gone to the Valleye of Deathe I w 


‘UNNYNGHAME follow and finde her. Then my brot! 
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how | t nevertheless she drew herse y 
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intel Kairwan el Mahrota 
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precaution 
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is the most freq rents 
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ut 
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architecture into th 
all, its form is that of a ho 
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Two marble tablets ornan 
old-Arabie inseript 
and workmanship, add 
road at | 
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rigtit angles, ac 
is, leads to 

but less ele 
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ring, you make 
harrow, irregular mek 
shades s Arabs of wild 


along 
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all old WOT 


nd 
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‘ulptured cornices in the ¢ 
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house, eraceful frame 
‘ient splendor a 
relieve the unpleasant impression 
[had made at Tunis the acquaintances 
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visiting the 

me his hospitality 


are 
tention 
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of offer 


The absence of hote 
ed me to accept lis invitation and 
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knoe agoor Of his dwelling 
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ot the 
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Smooth or 
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the beholder as miu 
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could do 
trom multi 
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COMDINING 


and forming 


nificent monumenta 
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paraphernalia: the ics 


clastic FYenlus ¢ 
sulman revolts 
atrical mise en scene w | 
in other Worships imp 
the sanctity of the id 
(rod No altars, no st 
les, nO maces, nothing 
that which materializes f 
the sovereign Author of the won 
Summer and winter, a mat on the pa 
ment, a raised seat, and a pulpit for t 
man Who comes to read and « X plain 
Koran lamps, some Old pleces of faiel 
ind polychrome Ornaments in the sanet 
in’) these are all No spectacle distrac 
e thought, no liturgy imposes upon 
in Obligatory formula; the senses are 1 
pressed only by the majestic grandeu 
he monument, a majesty sweet and sin 
ple, Which upililts the soul 


The cloister or interior covers near 
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shadow 
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Ss aspect 
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the situation of 
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In Cross, These houses, veritable evnecwea 
iid forms, in faet ter the women, whose husbands 


separated by bitrary and jealous masters, and s 

nd left are the them from all contaet with = thie 

irnished w i world To enter here is an especia 

reserved for the physician and the 1» 
bout Fortunately for me, | had br 
ling case of medicine, ar 

davs I had to attend si 
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and the passport in Arabian countries, allo 
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hidden ine xorably from Christian ¢ 
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and Berber oriain., ¢ OM POse d of 1 pre 
atives of the neighboring tribes—O 
Tlaas, Ouled Sonassie, Ouled Khalifa 
ind of larg@we families crouped al 
the tomb of a marabout, their ance 
who plousily Came from distant cou 
to die in the Holy City 
The Kairwanese are a rude and 
race wretched|]y poor Tor the most } 
ithout, however, being unhappy, fon 
needs are restricted and their desires 
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religion, the principle of equality 
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breathes in the Koran, the dogma of 


ism forbidding man pride or sham 
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HOUSE kee per | vest and 
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Djenuna-el-Kebir, is tha f 
Diemma Bon Teletha Biban 
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ce from an artistic and 
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which two of Byzanti: 


fy to Mussulman iconoclast 
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and capitals, and the rams’ head 
middle, have been dist cured by 
\propos of this, all 
capitals 
stones, so abundant im 
can searcely take a 
SOMme, COTE 
SUDUPDS 
riiles to 
Colonia Sabrata, tort 
Proms W nee were taken the mos 
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materials of the Grand Mosque ; 
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Vecus . rust ten mules east 
hear th t of Sidi-el-Nane 
These are 1 f which there 
Main but vestiges and the site, some 
still discernible, ruins of fortification 
vated on almost all the hilloeks of 
plain, numerous wells and eisterns si 
tered in the desert, prove the force 
vrandeur of Roman colonization [1 
sured one of the cisterns to the righ 
he Si-Nasseur-Allah road, five miles f 


Kairwan, in a good state of preservati 
vhich, measured by paces, is over 150 va 


vide and 2 


250 long, with a conduit-h 
and four strongholds built at the sides 
stone Is Wanting in the plaims, the ma 
rial for all these works must have be« 
brought from quarries which have bee 


discovered in the sides of Djebel Stroz 


forty miles to the west. What an ¢ 
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irewda plan of bismarek 
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7a for common P 
matter of the federa 
feated of its results 
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ip the 


L pre ry ct 


been necessarv to @1\ 
th the \ lena cabinet, to 
idea of a joint campaign « 
to Carry Ou 


t powers, and 


lecree without any 
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1 a certificate of merit from tl 
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en to-day 
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ind disturbed our German plans 
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com nd of a ship he | Brassey, Civil Lord of. the 
( de, two | must be given. He says: ‘‘Se 
i t i ru dred and thirty reported collisions in 
of} ra one ears before 1852 were found due to 
tion But Le to show lights,’ “neglect of s 
ted iture | rule ‘general neghgence and w 
ed pon his cer ( tion, and “errors in Judgmer 
ed The matter Of the loss of the Vanguard ort 
to ! irds pilots Navy, September 1, 1875, he reports 
th the depend eaman placed as a lookout was at 
v7.) Y t i} \ man, and 1t Was in cons 
| ro em exact | of his reporting a ship ahead that tl 
ie pilots either at | guard stopped, and the collision fo 
t ( nt period ¢ It t ied out that this seaman hak 
t ce treated for blindne In | 
ePrene to any | eve ch Was the organ directed 
i \ ) uh) tion Supposed lip The state of tl 
tests W department in the Iron Duke w 
) i Ho Commo! nsat ctor Not only \ Ss Lhe ¢ 
Nie I ) eX I § hk nperfectly acquainted 
( ip tron { but the signal-man whose du 
| » il 1} Ww to report signals, and whose effici 
7 ) ttie depended on the full possession of t! 
‘ t ent iestion oO onals Lit of hearing, was stone deaf in 
| ) t¢ i ) \ Cal 
Lr. ( vnberlam \gain, as to the merchant mari 
t House of Com the Log of the ** Sunbeam.” Lis own 
\I (rib stated I Says ** At midnight na thir S 
} r ce cate of rain, the lookout man reported a 
»>uUNndereo an ex light on the port bow, and in a Tew 1 
I {rie utes more said, ‘ Hard a-starboard 
t iv Olheer falling heim Was put down, while I rush 
examinatio s still pet vard to reconnoitre, and the Siw 
ecaptam ¢ i Steamer | coming suddenly to the wind w 
1 speed trading in| press of sail. plunged into a heavy 
cro ters tf the world and the jib-boom was carried a 
how should he, witl a few moments more the light was 
| rary tenure of | out to be the mast-head light of a st 
t the ¢ amination for | and we bore away on our course 
na faree, and that Mr. Walker, of Liverpool, says, 
tever that the sno svstem of testing sight on boar 
Board of Trade | training-ships 
one titt about the As to the other maritime « yuntri 
Europe space fails to give the det 
ild equally well p their regulations. They all have s 
United States but turning far above those of England or the | 
» Brit navy, Mr. McHardy, | States. The most thorough and prac 
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The day can not be more beautiful 

! is the night Webb remarked 

\ little after midnight [T was awakened 

i clamor from the poultry, and sus 

ct me either two- or four footed thieves 

lL was soon covering the hennery with 

my ¢ \s a result, Sir Mephitis, as 

Bua ighs ealls him, les stark and stifl 
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near the door After watching 
and finding no other marauders 

[ became aware that it was one 
OSL yo rfect nights L had ever se: 
vas hard to imagine that, a fe 
before, a gale had been blowing ut 
cloudy sky The moonlight was so 
that | could see to read distinetly 
tractive and still was the night t 
started for an hour's walk up the 
vard, and when near Idlewild broo 
the fortune to empty the other bar 
my gun into a great horned owl 

7 | 
The changes in April are more rap 


the echoes resounded in the qui 
they are on a grander seale this mor 
‘It seems to me,” laughed Burt 
your range in the change of topic 
Krom Sir Mephitis 
mantic moonlight and lofty musing 


more subilme 


doubt, which ended with a sereech-o 
The great horned is not a screec} 
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to blame for my alternations. Lon] 


as you ought to know 


the woods the vods sent 

x hope vou did not take cold.’ 
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at that time of night!” 

‘Webb was in hopes that Nature n 
bestow upon him some confidences 
moonlight that he could not coax 
her in broad day I shall seek be 
game than you found,  Dueks are be: 
ing plenty in the river, and all the co 
tions are favorable for a crack at then 
morning. So L shall paddle out 
white coat over my clothes, and pret 
to be a eake of ice If | bring Ve 
eanvas-back, Amy, will you put the 
bone over the door 7° 

“Not till after [T have locked it 
hidden the key.” 

Without any pre-arranged purpos 
day promised to be given up largely 
country sport. Burt had taken a lun 
and would not return until night, wh 
the inereasing warmth and brillianes 
the sunshine, and the children’s voic 
from the maple grove, soon lured Amy 
the piazza 
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and well improvise a maple-sugar can 
of the New England stvle a hundred veal 
ago. We should make the most of a da: 
like this.” 


They soon joined the children on 
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lowed the second administration of Mon- | to be guests; Mrs. Monroe staid away from 
roe, to which was given, perhaps by the the dinner parties, and so the wives were 
President himself, a name which has se- | left at home. Add to this that her health 
eured for the whole period a kind of |} was by no means strong, and it is plain 
peaceful eminence. It was probably fix- | that there was great ground for a spasm 
ed and made permanent by two lines in | of unpopularity. She, however, outlived 
Halleck’s once famous poem of ** Alnwick | it, and re-established her social relations, 
Castle,” evidently written during the), gave fortnightly receptions, and won 
poet's residence in England in 1822-3. | much admiration, which she probably de- 
Speaking of the change from the feudal | served. She was by birth a Miss Kort- 
to the commercial spirit, he says: wright, of New York, a niece of General 
Knox, and when she accompanied her 


‘Tis what ‘our President,’ Monroe 
husband on his embassy to Paris she had 


Has ealled ‘the era of good feeling. 


The Highlander, the bitterest foe | there been known as ‘‘la belle Améri- 
To modern laws, has felt their blow, | caine.”’ She was pronounced by obsery- 
Consented to be tax 1, and vote, |ers in later life to be ‘‘a mest regal-look- 
And put on pantaloons al 1 coat, 


Aud \istea acaba aiadiaaa ing lady,’ and her manners were described 
| as‘ very gracious.” At her final levee in 
It would seem from this verse that Mon- | the White House ‘* her dress was superb 
roe himself was credited with the author- | black velvet; neck and arms bare, and 
p of the phrase; but I have been un- | beautifully formed; her hair in putts, and 
e to find it in his published speeches or | dressed high on the head, and ornamented 
messages, and it is possible that it may be | with white ostrich plumes; around her 
of newspaper origin, and that Halleck, | neck an elegant pearl necklace.” Her 
writing in England, may have fathered | two fair daughters—her only children, 
it on the President himself. This is the | Mrs. Hay and Mrs. Gouverneur—assisted 
more likely beeause even so mild a flavor | at this reception. 
of facetiousness as this was foreign to the Such was the hostess, but her drawing 
character of Monroe. rooms, by all contemporary accounts, af 
Under these soothing influences, at any | forded a curious social medley. The 
rate, the nation, and especially its capital | well-defined gentry of the Revolutionary 
city, made some progress in the amenities | period was disappearing, and the higher 
and refinements of life. It was a period | average of dress and manners had not be 
when the social etiquette of Washington | gun to show itself—that higher average 
was going through some changes; the | which has since been rapidly developed 
population was growing larger, the class- | by the influence of railroads and newspa- 
es were less distinet, the social duties of | pers, joined with much foreign travel and 
high officials more onerous. The diary | a great increase in wealth. It was a pe- 
of John Quiney Adams records cabinet | riod when John Randolph was allowed 


c ‘ 

meetings devoted to the momentous ques- | to come to dinner parties ‘‘in a rough, 
tion who should make the first call, and | coarse, short hunting coat, with small- 
who should be included in the official vis- | clothes and boots, and over his boots a 
iting lists. Mrs. Monroe, without a cab- | pair of coarse coating leggings, tied with 
inet council, made up her own mind to | strings around his legs.’ At Presidential 


retrench some of those profuse civilities 
] 


receptions, in the words of an eye-witness, 
with which her predecessor had fatigued | ‘ambassadors and consuls, members of 
herself. Mrs. Madison, a large, heavy, | Congress and officers of the army and 
kindly dame, had retired from otlice equal- | navy, greasy boots and silk stockings, 
lv regretted by the poor of Washington | Virginia buckskins and Yankee cowhides, 
and by its high life; but she had gained | all mingled in ill-assorted and fantastic 


this popularity at a severe cost. She had | groups. 


rit 
called on all conspicuous strangers; Mrs. 


Houses in Washington had become 
Monroe intended to eall on nobody. Mrs. | much larger than formerly, and a similar 
Madison had been always ready for visit- | expansion had been seen in the scale of 
ors When at home; her suecessor proposed | entertainments. It is not uncommon to 


to receive nobody save at her regular lev- | find records of evening parties at which 


ees. The ex-Presidentess had presided | five or six hundred persons were present, 
her husband's dinner parties, and had | filling five or six rooms. When John 


invited the wives of all the men who were | Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, 
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gave a reception to the newly arrived | present shadow of slavery; and there were 


hero, General Andrew Jackson, eight 
rooms were opened, and there were a 
thousand guests. It was regarded as the 
finest entertainment ever given in Wash- 
ington, and showed, in the opinion of Mr. 
Mills, of Massachusetts, then a Congress- 
man, ** taste, elegance, and good sense” on 
the part of Mrs. Adams; and elsewhere 
he pronounces her ‘a very pleasant and 
agreeable woman,” but adds, ‘*the Seere 
tary has no talent to entertain a mixed 
company, either by conversation or man- 
ners.” Other agreeable houses were those 
of Mr. Bagot, the British Minister, whose 
wife was a niece of the Duke of Welling 
ton, and M. Hyde de Neuville, the French 
Minister, each having a weekly reception, 
while the receptions at the White House 


| occasional visits from Indian delegations, 


who gave war-dances before the White 


| House in the full glory of nakedness and 
| paint. 


In considering this social development 
we must remember that under Monroe's 
administration American literature may 
be said to have had its birth. Until about 
his time prose and verse were mainly po- 


| litical: and the most liberal modern col- 


took place but once a fortnight. At these | 


entertainments they had music, cards, and 
dancing —country-danees, cotillions, with 
an occasional Scotch reel, or sometimes 
the newly arrived waltz, as vet performed 


lection would hardly now borrow a single 
poem from the little volume called the Co- 
lumbian Oracle, in which were gathered, 
during the vear 1794, the choicest effu- 
sions of Dwight and Humphreys, Barlow 
and Freneau. Fisher Ames, perhaps the 
most accomplished of, the Federalists, and 
the only one who took the pains to make 
‘*American Literature” the theme of an 
essay, had declared, in 1808, that such a 
literary product would never exist until 


the course of democracy should be ended, 


ouly by visitors from abroad. It was no- 


ticed with some surprise that even New 
England ladies would aecept the hospital 
ities of Madame De Neuville on Saturday 
evenings, and would dance on what they 
had been educated to regard as holy time. 

Among the most conspicuous of these 
ladies—for eccentricity at least—was Mrs. 
Jonathan Russell, of Boston; the reign- 
ing belle seems to have been the wife of 
Commodore Hull; and one of the most 
conspicuous figures was Miss Randolph, 
of Virginia, daughter of the Governor of 
that State, and granddaughter of ex-Presi 


dent Jefferson—a damsel who had plenty | 


of brains, and could talk polities with any- 
body, but was no favorite with the ladies. 
Among the men, John Randolph was the 
most brilliant and interesting, and all the 
more sO from his waywardness and inso 
lence. In publie life he preceded Cal 
houn in the opinions which have made 
the latter famous; and in private life he 
could, if he chose, be delightful. ‘* He is 
now, Mr. Mills writes to his wife in 1822, 


‘what he used to be in his best days—in | 


good spirits, with fine manners and the 
most fascinating conversation. I would 
give more to have you see him than any 
man living on the earth.” Add to these 
Messrs. Clay, Webster, Crawford, Van Bu 
ren, Rufus King, and many other men of 
marked ability, but varied social aptitude, 
and we have the Washington of that day. 


By way of background there was the ever 


and despotism should have taken its place. 
“Shall we match Joel Barlow against 
Homer or Hesiod?” he asked. ‘Can 
Thomas Paine contend with Plato?.... 
Liberty has never lasted long in ademoc- 
racy, nor has it ever ended in anything 
better than despotism. With the change 
of our government, our manners and sen- 
timents will change. 
emperor has destroyed his rivals and es- 
tablished order in his army, he will desire 
to see splendor in his court, and to occupy 
his subjects with the cultivation of the 


sciences, 


As soon as our 


It was something when the matter of a 
national literature came to be treated, not 
thus despairingly, but jocosely. This 
progress found a voice, four years later, 
in Edward Everett, who, in his Cambridge 
poem on ** American Poets” (1812), proph 
esied with a little more of hope. He por- 
traved, indeed, with some humor, the dif 
ficulties of the native bard, since he must 
deal with the Indian names, of which no- 
body then dreamed that they could ever be 
thought tuneful. 


“A different scene our native poet shames 

With barbarous titles and with savage names 
When the warm bard his country’s worth would tell, 
Lo Mas-sa-chu-setts’ length his lines must swell. 
Would he the callant tales of war rehearse, 
‘Tis graceful Bunker fills the polished verse. 
Sings he, dear lan ¥ those lakes and streams of 

thine, 
Some mild Memphremagog murmurs in his line, 


Some Ameriscoggin dashes by his way, 


Or smooth Connecticut softens in his lay, 
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and it was in Monroe's time, five or ten 
years later, that the fulfillment actually 
began. He certainly could not be called 
an emperor, nor could his court be termed 
splendid; vet it was under this plain po 
tentate that a national literature was born. 

The English Sydney Smith wrote in 
IS18, one year after Monroe's accession to 
ottice: “*There does not appear to be in 
America at this time one man of any con 
But an acuter and se- 
verer literary critic, Lord Jeffrey, wrote, 


siderable talents.” 


four vears later (January 27, 1822): ‘* The | 


true hope of the world is with you in 





let the man of genius be born, and his 


|}own soil was quite able to furnish the 


food that should rear him. 

Apart from this social and literary 
progress, two especial points marked the 
administration of Monroe, both being 
matters whose importance turned out to 
be far greater than any one had sus 
pected. The first was the introduction 


| of a definite term of office for minor civil 


officers. When the First Congress as 


| serted the right of the President to remove 


such officials at all, it was thought a dan 


| gerous power. In practice that power had 
America—in your example now, and in | 


fifty years more, I hope, your inthuence | 


and actual power.” It was midway be 
tween these two dates that the veteran pub 
lisher Mr. 8S. G. Goodrich, in his Recollec 
tions, placed the birth-time of a national 
literature. ** During this period,” he says, 
“we began to have econtidenece in Ameri- 
ean genius, and to dream of literary ambi 
tion.” The North American Review wases 
tablished in 1815; Bryant's ** Thanatopsis” 
appeared in 1817; Irving's Sketch - Book 
in 1818; Cooper's Spy in 1822. When 
Monroe went out of office, in 1825, Emer 
son was teaching school, Whittier was at 
work on his father’s farm, Hawthorne and 
Lonefellow were about to graduate from 
college: but American literature was born. 

Peoplestill maintained—asa few vet hold 

that these various authors sueceeded in 
spite of the national atmosphere, not by 
means of it. Itseems to me easy to show, 
on the contrary, that they all impressed 
themselves on the world chiefly by using 
the materials they found at home. Long 
fellow, at first steeped in European influ 
ences, gained in strength from the time he 
touched his native soil: nor did he find 
any difficulty in weaving into melodious 
verse those Indian names which had ap 
palled Mr. Everett. Irving, the most ex 
otic of all these writers, really made his 
reputation by his use of what has been 
ealled ‘‘the Kniekerboeker legend.” He 
did not ereate the traditions of the Hud 
son; they created him. Mrs. Josiah Quin 
ey, sailing up that river in 1786, when Ir 
Vinge was a child three vears old, reeords 
that the captain of the sloop had a legend, 
either supernatural or traditional, for ev 
ery scene, ‘and not a mountain reared its 
head uneonnected with some marvellous 
story.” The legends were all there ready 
for Irving, just as the New England le 
gends were waiting for Whittier. Once 


been but little used, and scarcely ever for 
political purposes, when William H. Craw 


| ford, Secretary of the Treasury, wastouch 
-ed with the Presidential fever. Most of 
(the minor officials being then in his de 


| partment, he conceived the plan of push- 
(ing through a bill to make them removy- 
iable every four years. It seemed harm 


less. The apparent object was to get rid 
of untrustworthy revenue officers. — It 
was enacted with so little discussion that 


| Benton's Abridgment of Debates does 


not mention its passage. It was signed 
by the President “‘unwarily,” as John 
Quiney Adams tells us, on May 15, 1820; 
and instantly, as the same authority as 
serts, all the Treasury officials became 
‘ardent Crawfordites.” Jefferson and 
Madison utterly disapproved of the new 
system; so did Adams, so did Calhoun, so 
did Webster: but it has remained un 
changed until this day, for good or for evil. 

It so happens that this law has never 
until lately been identified with the pe- 
riod of Monroe; it was enacted so quietly 
that its birthday was forgotten. Not so 
with another measure, which was not in 
deed a law, but simply the laying down 
of a principle, ever since known as the 
‘Monroe doctrine”; this being simply a 
demand of non-interference by foreign 
nations with the affairs of the two Ameri 
can continents. There has been a good 
deal of dispute as to the real authorship 
of this announcement, Mr. C. fF. Adams 
Claiming it for lis father, and Charles 
Samner for the English statesman Can 
ning. Mr. Gilman, however, in his late 
memoir of President Monroe, has shown 
with exhaustive research that this doe 
trine had grown up gradually into a na 
tional tradition before Monroe's time, and 
that he merely formulated it, and made it 
a matter of distinct reeord. The whole 
statement is contained in a few detached 
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1823. In this he announces that ‘the 
American continents, by the free and in 


passages of his message of December 2 


dependent condition which they have as 
sumed and maintain, are not to be consid 
ered as subjects for colonization by Euro 
pean powers.” Farther on he points out 
that the people of the United States have 
kept aloof from European dissensions, 
and ask only in return that North and 
South America should be equally let 
alone. ‘*We should consider any at 
tempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dan 
gerous to our peace and safety ;” and while 
no objection is made to any existing colo 
ny or dependency of theirs, vet any far 
ther intrusion or interference would be re- 
garded as ‘‘the manifestation of an un 


friendly spirit toward the United States.” | 


This, in brief, is the ** Monroe doctrine” 
as originally stated; and it will always re- 
main a singular fact that this President 
the least original or commanding of those 
who early held that office—should yet be 
the only one whose name is identified 
with what amounts to a wholly new axiom 
of international law. 

Apart from this, Mr. Monroe’s messages, 
Which fill as many pages as those of any 
two of his predecessors, are conspicuously 
hard reading; and the only portions to 
which a reader of the present day can turn 
with any fresh interest are those which 
measure the steady progress of the nation. 
‘Twenty-five years ago,” he could justly 
Say looking back upon his own first dip- 
lomatic achievement—‘‘the river Mis 
Sissippl Was shut up, and our Western 
brethren had no outlet for their eom- 
merce. What has been the progress since 
that time? The river has not only be- 
come the property of the United States 
from its source to the ocean, with all its 
tributary streams (with the exception of 
the upper part of the Red River only), 
but Louisiana, with a fair and liberal 
boundary, on the western side, and the 
Kloridas on the eastern, have been ceded 
to us. The United States now enjoy the 
complete and uninterrupted sovereignty 
over the whole territory from St. Croix 
to the Sabine.” This was written Mareh 
f, 1821. Nevertheless, the President could 
not, even then, give his sanction to any 
national efforts for the improvement of 
this vast domain, and he vetoed, during 
the following year, the *‘* Cumberland 
Road” bill, whieh would have led the 


way, he thought, to a wholly unconstitu- 
tional system of internal improvements. 
With this exception, his administration 
came into no very marked antagonism to 
public sentiment, and even in dealing 
with this he went to no extremes, but ex 
pressed willingness that the national road 
should be repaired, not extended. 

And while he looked upon the past 
progress of the nation with wonder, its 
destiny was to him a sealed book. Turn 
ing from all this record of past surprises, 
he could find no better plan for the future 
development of the post-office department, 
for instance, than to suggest that all the 
mails of the nation might profitably be 
carried thenceforward on horseback. As 
a crowning instance of how little a toler 
ably enlightened man may see into the 
future, it would be a pity not to quote the 
passage from this veto message of May 4, 


1822: 


*Uneonnected with passengers and other 
objects, it can not be doubted that the mail 
itself may be carried in every part of our Un- 
ion, With nearly as much economy and greater 
dispatch, on horseback, than in a stage; and in 
many parts with much greater, In every part 
of the Union in which stages can be preferred 
the roads are sufficiently good, provided those 
which serve for every other purpose will ac- 
commodate them. In every other part, where 
horses alone are used, if other people pass them 
on horseback, surely the mail-carrier can, For 
an object so simple and so easy in the execu- 
tion it would doubtless excite surprise if it 
should be thought proper to appoint comumis- 
sioners to lay off the country on a great scheme 
of improvement, with the power to shorten 
distances, reduce heights, level mountains, and 
pave surfaces.” 


Those who have traversed on horseback, 
even Within twenty vears, those miry Vir- 
ginia roads and those treacherous fords 
with which President Monroe was so fa 
miliar, will best appreciate this project for 
the post-office accommodations of a conti 
nent, a plan ‘‘so simple and easy in the 
execution.” Since then the country has 
indeed been laid off ‘tin a great scheme 
of improvement,” distances have been 
shortened, heights reduced, and surfaces 
paved, even as he suggested, but under 
circumstances which no President in 1822 
could possibly have conjectured. Indeed, 
it was not till the following administra- 
tion, that of John Quiney Adams, that the 
first large impulse of expansion was real- 
ly given, and the great western march 


began, 














JUDITILT SHAKESPEARE: 
HER LOVE AFFAIRS AND OTHER ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A HERALD MERCURY. 


MINHE distance between this luxuriant 

garden, all radiant and glowing in 
light and color, and the small and dark- 
ened inner room of the cottage, was but a 
matter of a few vards; yet in that brief 
space, so alert was her brain, she had time 
to reconsider much. And, with her, pride 
or anger was always of short duration, the 
sunny cheerfulness of her nature refusing 
to harborsuch uncongenial guests. Why, 
she asked herself, should she take umbrage 
at the somewhat too open neglect that 
had just been shown her? Was it not 
tending in the very direction she had her- 
self desired? Had she not begged and 
praved him to give Prudence the little 
spaniel-gentle? Nay, had she not will- 
fully gone and buried in the chureh-yard 
the bit of rosemary that he had sent her 
to keep, putting it away from her with 
the chance of its summoning an unknown 
lover? So now, she said to herself, she 
would presently come out again to the 
poor affrighted Prudence, and would re- 
assure her, and congratulate her, more- 
over, with words of good cheer and com- 
fort for the future. 

And then again, in this lightning-like 
survey of the situation, she was conscious 
that she was becomingly dressed — and 
right glad indeed that she had chanced 
to put on the gray velvet cap with the 
brass beads and the eurling feather; and 
she knew that the young gentleman would 
be courteous and civil, with admiring 
eves. Moreover, she had a vague impres 
sion that he was somewhat too much giv- 
en to speak of Ben Jonson; and she hoped 
for some opportunity to let him = under- 
stand that her father was one of good es- 
tate, and much thought of by every one 
around, whose daughter knew what was 
due to his position, and could conduct 
herself not at all as a country wench. 
And so it was that the next minute found 
herin the twilight of the room; and there, 
truly enough, he was, standing at the 
small window. 

‘* Give ye wood weleome, sir,” said she. 

“What! fair Mistress Judith ?” he said, 
as he quickly turned round. And he 
would have come forward and kissed her 


hand, perchance, but that a moment’s hes- 
itation prevented him. 

‘It may be that I have offended you,” 
said he, diffidently. 

‘Tn what, good sir?” 

She was quite at her ease ; the little 
touch of modest color in her face could 
scarcely be attributed to rustic shyness; 
it was but natural; and it added to the 
gentleness of her look. 

‘Nay, then, sweet lady, ‘twas but a 
lack of courage that I would ask you to 
pardon,” said he—though he did not seem 
conscious of heavy guilt, to judge by the 
vay in which his black and eloquent eyes 
regarded Judith’s face and the prettinesses 
of her costume. ‘‘ There was a promise 
that I should communicate with you if I 
returned to this part of the country; but 
[ found myself not bold enough to take 
advantage of your kindness. However, 
fortune has been my friend, since again I 
meet you; ‘tis the luckiest chance; I but 
asked your good grandmother here for a 
cup of water as [ passed, and she would 
have me take a cup of milk instead; and 
then she bade me to come in out of the 
heat for a space—which [ was nothing 
loath to do, as vou may guess; and here 
have [ been taking up the good lady's 
time with L know not what of idle gossip 

** But sit ye down, grandchild,” the good 
dame said; ‘‘and you, sir, pray sit you 
down. Here, wench,” she called to the 
little maid that was her sole domestic; 
‘co fill this jug from the best barrel.” 

And then she herself proceeded to get 
down from the high wooden rail some of 
the pewter trenchers that shone there like 
a row of white moons in the dusk; and 
these she placed on the table, with one or 
two knives; and then she began to get 
forth eakes, a cheese, a ham, some spiced 
bread, the half of a cold gooseberry-tart, 
and what not. 

“Tris: not every day we come by a 


visitor in these quiet parts,” said she—‘*ay, 


wood sir, and one that is not afraid to 
speak out his mind. Nay, nay, grand- 
child, I tell thee sit thee down: thou art 
too fine a madam this morning to meddle 
wi kitchen matters. Tell the gentleman 
IL be rather deaf; but [ thank him for his 
good company. Sit ye down, sweeting; 
sooth. vou look bravely this morning.” 
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‘Have [ pleased you at last, grand- 
mother ?—'tis a miracle, surely,” she said, 
with a smile; and then she turned grave- 
ly to entertain the old dame’s visitor, “I 
hope your fortunes have mended, sir,” 
said she. 

‘*In a measure—somewhat; but still I 
am forced to take heed—” 

‘**Perchance you have still the letter to 
my father?” she asked. 

‘*Nay, madam, I considered it a pru- 
dent thing to destroy it—little as that was 
in my heart.” 

‘**T had thought on your next coming to 
the neighborhood that you would have 
taken the chance to make my father’s 
friendship,” said she, and not without 
some secret disappointment; for she was 
anxious that this acquaintance of Ben 
Jonson's should see the New Place, with 
all its tapestries, and carved wood, and 
silver-gilt bowls; with its large fair gar- 
den, too, and substantial barns and sta- 
bles. Perhaps she would have had him 
carry the tale to London? There were 
some things (she considered) quite as tine 
as the trumpery masques and mummeries 
of the court that the London people seem- 
ed to talk about. She would have liked 
him to see her father at the head of his 
own table, with her mother’s napery shin- 
ing, and plenty of good friends round the 
board, and her father drinkine to the 
health of Bess Hall out of the silver- 
topped tankard that Thomas Combe, and 
Russell, and Sadler, and Julius Shawe, 
and the rest of them, had given him on his 
last birthday. Or perchance she would 
have had him see her father riding through 
the town of Stratford with some of these 
good neighbors (and who the handsomest 
of all the company ? she would make bold 
to ask), with this one and that praising 
the Evesham roan, and the wagoners as 
they passed touching their caps to ** worthy 
Mahster Shacksper.” Well, 
she had seen Ben Jonson. There was 
not a maid in the town would have look- 
ed his way. 


Ben Jonson! 


Whereas, if there were any 
secret enchantments going forward on 
Hallowmas-eve (and she knew of such, if 
the ministers did not), and if the young 
damsels were called on to form a shape 
in their brain as they prayed for the 
handsome lover that was to be sent them 
in the future, she was well aware what 
type of man they would choose from 
amonest those familiar to them; and also 








that the young fellows would jokingly 
say among themselves that right well it 
was that Master Shakespeare was married 
and in safe-keeping, else they would never 
have a chance. In the mean while, and 
with much courtesy, this young gentleman 
was endeavoring to explain to her why it 
was he dared not go near Stratford town. 

‘Truly, sweet Mistress Judith,” said he, 
in his suave voice, and with modestly 
downcast eyes, ‘‘it is a disappointment to 
me in more regards than one; perchance 
I dare not say how much. But in these 
times one has to see that one’s own mis- 
fortunes may not prove harmful to one’s 
friends; and then again, ever since the 
French King’s murder, they are becoming 
harder and harder against any one, how- 
ever innocent he may be, that is under 
suspicion. And whom do they not sus- 
pect? The Parliament have entreated the 
King to be more careful of his safety; and 
the recusants—as they call those that 
have some regard for the faith they were 
brought up in—must not appear within 
ten miles of the court. Nay, they are or- 
dered to betake themselves to their own 
dwellings; and by the last proclamation 
all Roman priests, Jesuits, and seminaries 
are banished-the kingdom. I wonder not 
your good grandmother should have a 
word of pity for them that are harried 
this way and that for conscience’ sake.” 

**T say naught, I say naught; “twere 
well to keep a still tongue,” the old dame 
said, being still busy with the table. ‘‘ But 
I have heard there wur more peace and 
quiet in former days when there wur but 
one faith in the land; ay, and good tend- 
ing of the poor folk by the monks and 
the rich houses.” 

However, the chance reference to the 
French King had suddenly recalled to 
Judith that Prudence was waiting her in 
the garden; and her conscience smote her 
for her neglect; while she was determined 
that so favorable an opportunity should 
not be lost of banishing once and forever 
her dear gossip’s cruel suspicions. So 
she rose. 

‘*T erave your pardon, good sir,” said 
she, ‘‘if I leave you for a moment to seek 
my gossip Prudence Shawe, that was to 
wait for me in the garden. I would have 
you acquainted with each other; but pray 


| you, sir, forbear to say anything against 


the Puritan section of the church, for she 
is well inclined that way, and she has a 


it had more than once reached her ears | heart that is easily wounded.” 
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‘‘And thank you for the caution, fair 
Mistress Judith,” said he; and he rose, and 
bowed low, and stood hat in hand until 
she had left the apartment. 

At first, so blinding was the glare of 
light and color, she could hardly see; but 
presently, when her eyes were less daz- 
zled, she looked everywhere, and found 
the garden quite empty. She called; 
there was no answer. She went down to 
the little gate; there was no one in the 
road. And so, taking it for granted that 
Prudence had sought safety in flight, and 
was now back in Stratford town, or on 
the way thither, she returned into the cot 


| 
| 


‘Poor man, ‘tis a far smaller ship than 
that he will make his last voyage in.’” 

‘**Said he that of the King ?” 

She looked up in quick alarm. 

‘**But as he would have said it of me, 
or of you, or of any one,” she exclaimed. 
‘* Nay, my father is well inclined toward 
the King, though he be not as much at 
the court as some, nor caring to make 


| pageants for the court ladies and their 


attendants and followers.” 
If there were any sareasm in. this 


| speech, he did not perceive it; for it mere 


tage with a light heart, and well content | 


to hear what news was abroad. 

‘* Pray you, sir,” said old Mistress Hath- 
away, ‘‘sit in to the table; and you, grand 
child, come your ways. If the fare be 
poor, the welcome is hearty. What, then, 


Judith? Dined already, sayst thou? Body | 


ly led him on to speak of the new masque 


| that Ben Jonson was preparing for the 


Prince Henry; and incidentally he men- 
tioned that the subject was to be Oberon, 
the Fairy Prince. 

‘*Oberon ?” said Judith, opening her 
eyes. ‘* Why, my father hath writ about 


| that!” 


o me, a fresh-colored young wench like | 


you should be ready for your dinner at 
any time. Well, well, sit thee in, and 
erace the table; and you shall sip a cup 
of claret for the sake of good com- 
pany.” 

Master Leofrie Hope, on the other hand, 
was not at all backward in applying him- 
self to this extemporized meal; on the 
contrary, he did it such justice as fairly 


warmed the old dame’s heart. And he | 


drank to her, moreover, bending low over 
his cup of ale; but he did not do the lke 
by Judith—for some reason or another. 
And all the while he was telling them of 
the affairs of the town; as to how there 
was much talking of the new river that 
was to bring water from some ten or 
welve miles off, and how one Middleton 
was far advanced with the cutting of it, 
although many were against it, and would 
have the project overthrown altogether. 
Of these and similar matters he spoke 
right pleasantly, and the old dame was 
greatly interested; but Judith grew to 
think it strange that so much should be 
said about public affairs, and what the 
people were talking about, and yet no 
mention made of her father. And so it 
came about, when he went on to tell them 
of the new ship of war that so many were 
roing to see at Woolwich, and that the 
Kine made so much of, she said: 


‘Oh, my father knows all about that | 


“Oh yes, as we all know,” said he, 
courteously; ‘‘ but there will be a differ- 
ence 

‘*A difference?” said she. ‘‘By my 
life, yes!) There will be a difference. I 
wonder that Master Jonson was not bet- 


| ter advised.” 


‘‘Nay, in this matter, good Mistress 
Judith,” said he, ‘‘ there will be no com- 


| parison. I know ‘tis the fashion to com- 
| pare them 


ship. “Iwas but the other day I heard | 


him and Master Combe speak of it; and 
of the King too; and my father said, 


‘*To compare my father and Master 
Jonson?” she said, as if she had not 
heard aright. ‘‘ Why, what comparison ? 
In what way? Pray you remember, sir, 
I have seen Master Ben Jonson. I have 
seen him, and spoken with him. And 
as for my father, Pll be bound there is 
not his fellow for a handsome presence 
and gracious manners in all Warwicek- 
shire—no, nor in London town neither, 
[ll be sworn!” 

‘*T meant not that, sweet lady,” said 
he, with a smile; and he added, grimly 
‘*T grant you our Ben looks as if he had 
been in the wars; he hath had a tussle 
with Bacchus on many a merry night, 
and bears the scars of these noble com- 
bats. No; ‘tis the fashion to compare 
them as wits—” 

‘*T'd as lief compare them as men, good 
sir,” said she, with a touch of pride; *t and 
[ know right well which should have my 
choice.” 

‘When it is my good fortune, dear 
lady,” said the young man, ‘‘to have 
Master William Shakespeare’s daughter 
sitting before me, I need no other testi- 
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mony to his grace and bearing, even had 
I never set eyes on him.” And with that 
he bowed low; and there was a slight flush 
on her face that was none of displeasure; 
while the old dame said: 

‘*Ay, ay, there be many a wench in 
Warwickshire worse favored than she. 
Pray Heaven it turn not her head! The 
wench is a good wench, but ill to manage; 


and “twere no marvel if the young men | 


got tired of waiting.” 

To escape from any further discussion 
of this subject, Judith proposed that they 
should go out and look at her grand- 
mother’s roses and pansies, which was in 
truth the object of her visit; and she 
added that if Master Hope (this was the 
first time she had named him by his 
name) were still desirous of avoiding 
observation, they could go to the little 
bower at the upper hedge-row, which was 
sufficiently sereened from the view of any 
passer-by. The old dame was right will- 
ing, for she was exceedingly proud of this 
garden, that had no other tending than 


her own; and so she got her knitting- | 
needles and ball of wool, and preceded | 


them out into the warm air and the sun- 


light. 


** Dear, dear me,” said she, stopping to 


regard two small shrubs that stood with- 
ered and brown by the side of the path. 
‘There be something strange in that 
rosemary, now; in good sooth there be. 
Trv as | may, I can not bring them along; 
the spring frost makes sure to kill them.” 
And then she went on again. 

‘Strange indeed,” said the young man 
to his companion, these two being some- 
what behind, ‘‘that a plant that is so 
fickle and difficult to hold should be the 
emblem of constancy.” 

‘**T know not what they do elsewhere,” 
said Judith, carelessly pulling a withered 
leaf or two to see if they were quite in- 
odorous, ** but hereabouts they often use 
a bit of rosemary for a charm, and the 
summoning of spirits.” 

He started somewhat, and elanced at 
her quickly and curiously. But there 
was clearly no subtle intention in the 
speech. She idly threw away the leaves. 

‘*Have you faith in sueh charms, Mis- 
tress Judith 2?” said he, still regarding her. 

‘*In truth I know not,” she answered, 


ment. ‘‘There be some who believe in 
them, and others that laugh. But strange 
stories are told; marry, there be some of 





them that are not pleasant to hear of a 
winter’s night, when one has to change 
the warm chimney-corner for the cold 
room above. There is my grandmother, 
she hath a rare store of them; but they 
fit not well with the summer-time and 
with such a show as this.” 

‘*A goodly show indeed,” said he; and 
by this time they were come to a small 
arbor of rude lattice-work mostly smoth- 
ered in foliage; and there was a seat 
within it, and also a tiny table; while in 
front they were screened from the gaze 
of any one going along the road by a 
straggling and propped-up wall of peas 
that were now showing their large white 
blossoms plentifully among the green. 

‘Tis a quiet spot,” said he, when they 
were seated, and the old dame had taken 
to her knitting; ‘‘’tis enough to make 
one pray never to hear more of the din 
and turmoil of London.” 

‘*T should have thought, sir,” said Ju- 
dith, ‘‘ you would have feared to go near 
London, if there be those that would fain 
eet to know of your whereabout.” 

Truly,” said he, ‘I have no choice. 
I must run the risk. From time to time 
I must seek to see whether the cloud that 
is hanging over me give signs of break- 
ing. And surely such must now be the 
ease, When fortune hath been so kind to 
me as to place me where I am at this 
moment—in such company—with such a 
quiet around. ‘Tis like the work of a 
magician; though from time to time I re- 
mind me that I should rise and leave, 
craving your pardon for intruding on you 
withal.” 

‘*Trouble not yourself, young sir,” the 
old dame said, in her matter-of-fact way, 
as she looked up from her knitting; ‘‘if 
the place content you, ‘tis right well; we 
be in no such hurry in these country 
parts; we let the day go by as it lists, and 
thank God for a sound night’s rest at the 
end of it.” 

‘*And you have a more peaceful and 
happy life than the London citizens, Tl 
be bound,” said he, ‘‘ with all their feasts 
and gayeties and the noise of drums and 
the like.” 

“We hear but the murmur of such 
things from a far distance,” Judith said. 


|‘* Was there not a great to-do on the 
as if the question were of but little mo- | 


river When the citizens eave their wel- 
come to the Prince ?” 

“Why, there, now,” said he, brighten- 
ing up at this chance of repaying in some 
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measure the courtesy of his entertainers; 
‘*there was as wonderful a thing as Lon- 
don ever saw. A noble spectacle, truly; 
for the Companies would not be outdone; 
and such bravery of apparel, and such a 
banqueting in the afternoon! And per- 
chance you heard of it but through some 
news-letter! Shall I tell you what I saw 
on my own part?” 

‘If it be not too troublesome to you, 
eood sir.” 

He was glad enough: for he had no- 
ticed, when he was describing such things, 
that Judith’s eyes grew absent, and he 
could gaze at them without fear of caus- 
ing her to start and blush. Moreover, it 
was a pretty face to tell a story to; and 
the day was so still and shining; and all 
around them there was a scent of roses 
in the air. 

‘“Why, it was about daybreak, as I 
should think,” he said, ‘*that the citizens 
began to come forth; and a bright fair 
morning it was; and all of them in their 
best array. And you may | 
when the Companies learned that the 
whole of the citizens were minded to show 
their love for the Prince Henry on his 
coming back from Richmond, they were 
not like to be behindhand; and such pre- 
searce believe. Well, then, so active were 
they in their several ways that by eight 
of the clock the Companies were all as 
sembled in their barges of state to wait 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen; and such 
a sound of drums and trumpets and fifes 
was there; and the water covered with 
the fleet, and the banks all crowded with 
them that had come down to see. Then 


| 





sure that | 


parations had been made as you would | 


—sat one that represented Amphion—he 
was the father of music, as you must 
know; and a long beard he wore, and he 
also had a wreath of sea-shells on his 
head, and in his hand a harp of gold that 
shone in the sun. Well, away they set 
toward Chelsea; and there they waited for 
the Prince’s approach—” 

‘*And the young Prinee himself,” Ju- 
dith said, quickly and eagerly; *‘ he bears 
himself well, does he not?) He bears him- 
self like a prince?) He would match such 
a pageant right royally, ist not so?” 

‘Why, he is the very model and mir- 
ror of princehood!—the pink of chivalry! 
—nor is there one of them at the court 
that can match him at the knightly ex- 
ercises,’’ said this enthusiastic chronicler, 
who had his reward in seeing how inter- 
ested she was. ‘* Well, when the young 
Prince was come to Chelsea, there he 
paused; and the Queen Corinea addressed 
him in a speech of weleome—truly, I 
could not hear a word of it, there was 
such a noise among the multitude; but I 
was told thereafter that it presented him 
with their love and loyal duty; and then 
they all set forth toward Whitehall again. 
By this time ‘twas later in the day; and 
no man would have believed so many 
dwelt in the neighborhood of our great 
river; and that again was as naught 
to the crowd assembled when they were 
come again to the town. And here—as 
it must have been arranged beforehand, 


| doubtless—the fleet of barges separated, 


the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen being | 


arrived, the great procession set forth in 
state; and such a booming of cannon 
there was, and cheering from the crowd. 


‘Twas a sight, on my life; for they bore | 


the pageant with them—that was a huge 
whale and a dolphin; and on the whale 
sat a fair and lovely nymph, Corinea she 
was called, the Queen of Cornwall; and 
she had a coronet of strange sea-shells, 
and strings of pearls around her neck 
and on her wrists; and her dress was of 
crimson silk, so that all could make her 


out from a distance; and she had a silver | 
shield slune on to her left arm, and in | 


and formed two long lines, so as to make 
a lane for the Prince to pass through, 
with great cheering and shouting, so that 
when they were come to the court steps, 
he was at the head of them all. And 
now it was that the dolphin approached, 
and Amplhion, that was riding on his 
back, bid the Prince a loyal farewell in 
the name of all the citizens; and at the 
end of the speech—which, in truth, the 
people guessed at rather than heard—there 
was such a tumult of huzzas, and a firing 
of cannon, and the drums and the trump 
ets sounding, and on every hand you 
could hear nothing but ‘Long live our 
Prince of Wales, the Royal Henry!” 

** And he bore himself bravely, I'll dare 
be sworn!” she exclaimed. ‘* Lhave heard 
my father speak of him; he is one that 


her right hand a silver spear—oh, a won- | will uphold the honor of England when 
derful sight she was; I marvel not the 
crowd cheered and cheered again. Then 
on the other animal—that is, the dolphin 


he comes to the throne!” 
‘‘And there was such a feasting and 
rejoicing that evening,” he continued, 
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‘** within-doors and without; and many an 
honest man, I fear me, transgressed, and 
laid the train for a sore-distracted head 
next day. Then ‘twas some two or three 
evenings after that, if I remember aright, 
that we had the great water-fight and the 
fire-works; but perchance you heard of 
these, sweet Mistress Judith ?” 

‘*Tn truth, good sir,” she answered, ‘‘T 
heard of these, as of the weleome you 
speak of, but in so scant a way as to be 
worth naught. “Tis not a kind of talking 
that is encouraged at our house; unless, 
indeed, when Julius Shawe and Master 
Combe and some of them come in of an 
evening to chat with my father; and then 
sometimes I contrive to linger, with the 
bringing in of a flagon of Rhenish or the 
like, unless I am chid and sent forth. I 
pray you, good sir, if I do not outwear 
your patience, to tell us of the water- 
ficht, too.” 

‘Tis I that am more like to outwear 
your patience, fair Judith,” said he. ‘'T 
would I had a hundred fights to tell you 
of. But this one—well, ‘twas a goodly 
pageant; and a vast crowd was come 
down to the water's edge to see what was 
going forward, for most of the business 
of the day was over, and both master and 
*prentice were free. And very soon we 
saw how the story was going; for there 
was a Turkish pirate, with fierce men with 
blackened faces; and they would plunder 
two English merechantmen and make 
slaves of the crews. This was but the 
beginning of the fight; and there was 
great firing of guns and manceuyring of 
the vessels; and the merchantmen were 
like to fare badly, not being trained to 
arms like the pirate. In sooth they were 
sore bestead; but presently up came two 
ships of war to rescue; and then the coil 
began in good earnest, [ warrant you; for 
there was boarding and charging and 
clambering over the bulwarks—ay, and 
many aman on both sides knocked into 
the sea; until in the end they had killed 
or secured all the pirates, and then there 
was naught to do but to blow up the 
pirate ship into the air, with a noise like 
thunder, and scarce a rag or spar of him 
remaining. “Iwas a right good ending, 
I take it, in the minds of the worthy 
citizens; doubtless they hoped that every 
Turkish rogue would be served the like. 
And then it was that the blowing up of 
the pirate ship was a kind of signal for 


the beginning of the fire-works; and it | ly. 








had grown to dusk now; so that the 
blazes of red light and blue light and the 
whizzing of the squibs and what not seem- 
ed to fill all the air. “Twas a rare climax 
to the destruction of the Turks; and the 
people cheered and cheered again when 
‘twas well done; and then at the end came 
a great discharge of guns and squibs and 
showers of stars, that one would have 
thought the whole world was on fire. 
Sure I am that the waters of the Thames 
never saw such a sight before. And the 
people went home right well content, and 
I doubt not drank to the confusion of all 
pirates, as well as to the health of the 
young Prince, that is to preserve the realm 
to us in years to come.” 

They talked for some time thereafter 
about that and other matters, and about 
his own condition and occupations at the 
farm; and then he rose, and there was a 
smile on his face. 

‘* You know, fair Mistress Judith,” said 
he, ‘that a wise man is careful not to out- 
stay his welcome, lest it be not offered to 
him again; and your good grandmother 
has atforded me so pleasant an hour's 
gossip and good company that I would 
fain look forward to some other chance of 
the same in the future.” 

‘*Must you go, good sir?” said Judith, 
also rising. ‘‘I trust we have not over- 
taxed your patience. We country folk 
are hungry listeners.” 

“To have been awarded so much of 
your time, sweet Mistress Judith,” said 
he, bowing very low, ‘‘is an honor J am 
not likely to forget.” 

And then he addressed the old dame, 
who had missed something of this. 

‘*Give ye good thanks for your kind 
ness, good Mistress Hathaway,” said he. 

‘**Good fortune attend ye, sir,” said the 
old dame, contentedly, and without ceas- 
ing from her knitting. 

Judith was standing there, with her 
eyes cast down. 

‘Sweet lady, by your leave,” said he, 
and he took her hand and raised it and 
just touched her fingers with his lips. 
Then he bowed low again, and withdrew. 

‘*Fare you well, good sir.” Judith had 
said at the same moment, but without any 
word as to a future meeting. Then she 
returned into the little arbor and sat 
down. 

‘Ts't not like a meteor, grandmother, 
shooting across the sky ?” said she, merri- 
seshrew me, but the day has grown 
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dark since he left! Didst ever hear of | I can find no way of pleasing you. You 
scold me for being but a farm wench; and 


such a gallymawfrey of dolphins and 


whales, and prince’s barges, and the roar- | 
|} enough, methinks might have been made 


ing of cannon, and fire-works? Sure ‘tis 
well we live in the country quiet, our 
ears would be riven in twain else. And 


you, grandmother, that was ever preach- | 
ing about prudent behavior, to be harbor- | 


ing one that may be an outlaw—a re- 
cusant; perchance he hath drawn his 
sword in the King’s presence—” 

‘“What know you of the young gen- 
tleman, Judith ?’ the old dame. said, 
sharply. 

‘Marry, not a jot beyond what he hath 


doubtless told to yourself, good grand- | 


mother. But see you any harm in him? | 


Have you suspicion of him? Would you | 


have me think—as Prudence would fain 
believe —that there is witchcraft about 
him ?” 

‘Truly I see no harm in the young 
centleman,” the old grandmother was con- 
strained to say. ‘And he be fair-spoken, 
and modest withal. But look you to this, 
wench: should you chance to meet him 
again while he bideth here in this neigh- 


borhood—I trow ‘twere better you did not 


but should that chance, see you keep a | 


still tongue in your head about church 


and King and Parliament. Let others 
meddle who choose; ‘tis none of your af- 
fairs: do you hear me, child?) These be 


truly this petticoat, though it be pretty 


of a costlier stuff; and my cap — good 
grandmother, look at my ecap—” 

She took it off, and smoothed the gray 
velvet of it, and arranged the beads and 
the feather. 

‘*—is the cap also too much of the 
fashion of a farm wench? or have I gone 
amiss the other way, and become too like 
a city dame? Would that I knew how 
to please you, grandam!” 

‘*Go thy ways, child; get thee home!” 
the old woman said, but only half angrily. 
“Thy foolish head hath been turned by 
hearing of those court gambols. Get you 
to your needle: be your mother’s napery 


'all so well mended that you can spend 


parlous times, as the talk is; they do well | 


that keep the by-ways, and let my lord's 

coaches go whither they list.” 
‘‘Grandmother,” said Judith, gravely, 

‘*T know there be many things in which 


[I can not please you, but this sin that | 
you would lay to my charge—nay, dear 


erandam, when have you caught me talk- 
ing about church and King and Parlia- 
ment? Truly I wish them well; but Iam 
content if they go their own way.” 

The old dame glanced at her, to see 
what this demure tone of speech meant. 

‘Thou ?” she said, in a sort of grumble. 
‘Thy brain be filled with other gear, I 
reckon. “Tis a bit of ribbon that hath 
hold of thee; or the report as to which of 
the lads shot best at the match; or per- 


chance ‘tis the purchase of some penny | 
| And so she kissed the old dame, and 


ballads, that you may put the pictures 


on your chamber wall, as if you were a| 


1 from the milk- 


farm wench just come 1 
ing pail.” 


‘‘Heaven have pity on me, good grand- | 


mother,” said she, with much penitence, 


the whole day in idleness ?” 

‘‘Nay, but you are in the right there, 
good grandmother,” said Judith, drawing 
closer to her, and taking her thin and 
wrinkled hand in her own warm, white, 
soft ones. ‘* But not to the needle—not 
to the needle, good grandam; I have oth- 
er eggs on the spit. Did not I tell you of 
the Portugal receipts that Prudence got 
for me?—in good sooth I did; well, the 
dishes were made; and next day at dinner 
my father was right well pleased. ‘Tis 
little heed he pays to such matters; and 
we searce thought of asking him how he 
liked the fare, when all at once he said: 
‘Good mother, you must vive my thanks 
to Jane cook; ‘twill cheer her in her work; 
nay, lowethem.’ Then says my mother: 
‘But these two dishes were not prepared 
by the cook, good husband; “twas one of 
the maids.’ ‘One of the maids? he says. 
‘Well, which one of the maids? Truly, 
‘tis something rare to be found in a coun- 
try house.’ And then there was a laugh 
ing amongst all of them; and he fixes his 
eyesonme. ‘What? he says, ‘that saucy 
wench? Is she striving to win her a hus- 


| band at last? And so, you see, good 


crandmother, I must waste no more time 
here, for Prudence hath one or two more 


| of these receipts; and I must try them to 


see whether my father approves or not.” 


bade her farewell, refusing at the same 
| time to have the escort of the small maid 
| across the meadows to the town. 

All the temporary annoyance of the 
| morning was now over and forgotten ; 


and she looked down at her costume, ** but | she was wholly pleased to have had this 
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interview, and to have heard minutely 
of all the great doings in London. She 
walked quickly; a careless gladness shone 
in her face; and she was lightly singing to 
herself, as she went along the well-beaten 
path through the fields, 


“Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever.” 


But it was not in the nature of any com- 
plaint against the inconstancy of man 
that this rhyme had come into her head. 
Quite other thoughts came as well. At 
one moment she was saying to herself: 

‘* Why, now, have I no spaniel-gentle 
with me to keep me company ?” 

And then the next minute she was say- 
ing, with a sort of laugh: 

‘**God help me, I fear Lam none of the 
spaniel-gentle kind!” 

But there was no deep smiting of con- 
science even when she confessed so much. 
Her face was radiant and content; she 
looked at the cattle, or the trees, or the 
children, as it chanced, as if she knew 
them all, and knew that they were friend- 
ly toward her; and then again the idle 
air would come into her brain: 

“ Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 

Into hey, nonny, nonny !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A TIRE-WOMAN., 


Ir was not until after supper that even- 
ing that Judith was free to seek out her 
companion, who had fled from her in ti> 
morning; and when she did steal forth 
—ecarrying a small basket in her hand— 
she approached the house with much more 
caution than was habitual with her. She 
glanced in at the lower windows, but could 
see nothing. Then, instead of trying 
whether the latch was left loose, she form- 
ally knocked at the door. 

It was opened by a little rosy-cheeked 
girl of eleven or twelve, who instantly 
bobbed a respectful courtesy. 

‘*Is Mistress Prudence within, little 
Margery ?” she said. 

‘Yes, if it please you,” said the little 
wench, and she stood aside to let Judith 
pass. 

But Judith did not enter; she seemed 
listening. 








‘* Where is she ?” 

‘‘In her own chamber, if it please you.” 

** Alone, then ?” 

‘Yes, if it please you, Mistress Judith.” 

Judith patted the little maid in requital 
of her courtesy, and then stole noiselessly 
upstairs. The door wasopen. Prudence 
was standing before a small table ironing 
a pair of snow-white cuffs, the while she 
was repeating to herself verses of a psalm. 
Her voice, low as it was, could be heard 
distinctly : 

“ Open thou my lips, O Lord, and my mouth shall 
shew forth thy praise, 

For thou desirest no sacrifice, though I would give 
it; thou delightest not in burnt-offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a contrite spirit; a con- 
trite and a broken heart, O God, thou will not de- 
Spise, 

Be favorable unto Zion for thy good pleasure ; 
build the walls of Jerusalem. 

Then shalt thou accept the sacrifices of righteous- 
ness, even the burnt-offering and oblation ; then shall 
they offer calves upon thine altar.” 


She happened to turn her head; and 
then she uttered a slight ery of surprise, 
and came quickly to Judith, and caught 
her by the hand. 

‘* What said he?” she exclaimed, almost 
breathlessly. ‘‘You saw him? ‘Twas 
the same,.was it not? How came he 
there? Judith, tell me!” 

‘You timid mouse that ran away!” 
the other said, with a complacent smile. 
‘* Why, what should he say? But prithee 
go on with the cuffs, else the iron will be 
eold. And are you alone in the house, 
Prudence? There is no one below ?” 

‘* None but the maids, I trow; or Julius, 
perchance, if he be come in from the malt- 
house.” 

‘*Quick, then, with the cuffs,” Judith 
said, ‘‘and get them finished. Nay, I will 
tell thee all about the young gentleman 
thereafter. Get thee finished with the 
cuffs, and put them on—” 

‘*But I meant them not for this even- 
ing, Judith,” said she, with her eyes turn- 
ed away. 

‘Tis this evening, and now, you must 
wear them,” her friend said, peremptori- 
ly. ‘And more than these. See, I have 
brought you some things, dear mouse, 
that you must wear for my sake—nay, 
nay, I will take no denial—you must and 
shal!—and with haste, too, must you put 
them on, lest any one should come and 
find the mistress of the house out of call. 
Is not this pretty, good Prudence ?” 

She had opened the basket and taken 
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therefrom a plaited rutf that the briefest 
feminine glance showed to be of the finest 
cobweb lawn, tinged a faint saffron hue, 
and tied with silken strings. Prudence, 
who now divined the object of her visit, 
was overwhelmed with confusion. The 
fair and pensive face became rose red with 
embarrassment, and she did not even 
know how to protest. 

‘‘And this,” said Judith, in the most 
matter-of-fact way, taking something else 


out of the basket, ‘‘ will also become you | 


well—nay, not so, good mouse, you shall 
be as prim and Puritanical as you please 
to-morrow; to-night you shall be a little 
braver; and is it not handsome, too? 


‘twas a gift to my mother—and she knows | 


that Ihave it—though I have never worn 
it.” 

This second article that she held out 
and stroked with her fingers was a girdle 
of buff-colored leather, embroidered with 
flowers in silk of different colors, and 
having a margin of filigree silver-work 
both above and below, and a broad silver 
clasp. 

‘*Come, then, let’s try 

‘‘Nay, Judith,” the other said, retreat- 
ing a step; ‘‘I can not—Zindeed I can 
not 

‘*Indeed you must, silly elild!” Judith 
said, and she caught hold of her angrily. 
‘IT say you shall. What know you of 
such things? Must I teach you man 
ners ?” 

And when Judith was in this authori 
tative mood, Prudence had but little pow 
er to withstand her. Her face was still 
burning with embarrassment, but she sue 
cumbed in silence, while Judith whipped 
off the plain linen collar that her friend 
wore, and set on in its stead this small 
but handsome ruff. She arranged it care- 
fully, and smoothed Prudence’s soft fair 
hair, and gave a finishing touch to the 


three-cornered cap; then she stepped back | 


a pace or two to contemplate her handi- 


, i. 
VOrk, 


‘‘There!” she exclaimed (pretending to | 


see nothing of Prudence’s blushes). ‘'A 
princess ! 
now for the girdle; but you must cast 
aside that housewife’s pouch, sweetheart, 
and I will lend thee this little pomander 
of mine; in truth ‘twill suit it well.” 
‘*No, no, dear Judith!” the other said, 


almost piteously. ‘‘ Indeed Lean not prank 


me out in these borrowed plumes. If you 
will have it so, I will wear the ruff; but 


On my life, a princess! And | 


not the girdle—not the girdle, dear cousin 
that all would see was none of mine—”’ 

‘What's that?” Judith exclaimed, sud- 
denly, for there was a noise below. 

“°Tis Julius come in from the barn,” 
Prudence said. 

‘*Merey on us,” the other cried, with 
a laugh, “I thought “twas the spaniel 
gentle come already. So you will not 
wear the girdle? Well, the ruff becomes 
you right fairly: and—and those roses in 
your cheeks, good Prue—why, what is the 
matter? Is there aught wonderful in one 
| of Julius’s friends coming to see him in 
| the evening? And as the mistress of the 
| house you must receive him well and 
courteously; and be not so demure of 
speech and distant in manner, dearest 
heart, for youth must have a little merri 
ment, and we can not always be at our 
prayers.” 

‘*T know not what you mean, Judith, 
unless it be something that is far away 
from any thought or wish of mine.” 

There was a touch of sincerity in this 
speech that instantly recalled Judith from 
her half-gibing ways. The truth was that 
while she herself was free enough in con 
fiding to this chosen gossip of hers all 
about such lovers or would-be lovers as 
happened to present themselves, Prudence 
had never volunteered any similar conti- 
dence in return; and the very fact that 
there might be reasons for this reticence 
was enough to keep Judith from seeking 
to remove the veil. Judith herself was 
accustomed to make merry over the whole 





| matter of sweethearts and rhymed mes 
| sacwes and little tender gifts: but Prudence 
was sensitive, and Judith was careful not 


to wound her by indisereet questioning, 
And at this moment, when Prudence was 
standing there confused and abashed, some 
| compunction seized the heart of her friend. 
| She took her hand. 


‘ 


‘In good sooth, I meant not to tease 
you, sweetheart,” said she, in a kindly 
way; ‘and if IL advise you in aught, ‘tis 
but that you should make your brother's 
| house a pleasant resort for them tha 
would be friendly with him and visit him. 
W hat harm ean there be in receiving such 
with a cheerful welcome, and having a 
pretty house-mistress, and all things neat 
and comfortable? Dear mouse, you so 
| often lecture me that I must have my 
|turn; and I do not find fault or cause of 
quarrel; ‘tis but a wish that you would 
| be less severe in your ways, and let your 








kind heart speak more freely. Men, that 
have the burden of the world’s fight to 
bear, love to meet women-folk that have 
a merry and cheerful countenance; ’twere 
a marvel else; and of an evening, when 
there is idleness and some solace after 
the labors of the day, why should one be 
alum, and thinking ever of that next 
world that is coming soon enough of its 
own accord? Look you how well the 
ruff becomes you; and what sin is in it ? 
The girdle, too; think you my mother 
would have worn it had there been aught 
of evil in a simple piece of leather and 
embroidery ?” 

‘Tis many a day since she put it aside, 
as I well remember,” Prudence said, but 
with a smile, for she was easily won over. 

Truly,” said Judith, with a touch of 


scorn, ‘the good preachers are pleased | 


to meddle with small matters when they 
would tell a woman what she should 
wear, and order a maiden to give up a 
finger ring or a bit of lace on peril of her 
losing her soul. These be marvellous 
small deer to be so hunted and stormed 
about with bell, book, and eandle. But 
now, good Prudence, for this one even- 
ing, | would have you please your visit- 
or and entertain him; and the spaniel- 
gentle—that, indeed, you must take from 
him—” 

‘IT can not, dear Judith; ‘twas meant 
for you,” Prudence exclaimed. 

** You can not go back from your prom- 
ise, good cousin,” Judith said, coolly, and 
with some slight inattention to facts. 


fuse the gift, or to refuse ample thanks 
for it either. And see you have plenty on 
the board, for men like good fare along 
with good company; and let there be no 
stint of wine or ale as they may choose, 
for your brother's house, Prudence, must 
not be niggard, were it only for appear- 
ance’ sake.” 

**But you will stay, dear Judith, will 
you not ?” the other said, anxiously. ‘‘In 
truth you can entertain them all wher- 
ever you go; and always there is such 
heart in the company—” 

‘**Nay, L can not, sweet mouse,” Judith 
said, lightly. ‘* There is much for me to 
do now in the evenings since Susan has 
gone back to her own home. And now I 
must go, lest your visitor arrive and find 
you unprepared: marry, you must wear 
the cutis as they are, since I have hinder- 
ed you in the ironing.” 
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‘‘But you can not go, Judith, till you 
have told me what happened to-day at the 
cottage,” the other pleaded. 

‘What happened? Why, nothing,” 
Judith said, brightly. ‘‘Only that my 
grandmother is of a mind with myself 
that a fairer-spoken young gentleman 
seldom comes into these parts, and that, 
when he does, he should be made wel- 
come. Bless thy heart, hadst thou but 
come in and seen how attentive the good 
dame was to him! And she would press 
him to have some claret wine: but he 
said no: perchance he guessed that good 
grandam had but small store of that. 
Nay, but you should have come in, sweet 
mouse; then would you have been con- 
science-smitten about all your dark sur- 
misings. A murderer, forsooth! a ghost! 
au phantom! Why, so civil was his man- 
ner that he but asked for a cup of water 
in passing, and my grandmother must 
needs have him come in out of the sun, 
and rest him, and have some milk. Was 
that like a ghost? I warrant you there 
was naught of the ghost about him when 
she put a solid repast before him on the 
table: ghosts make no such stout attacks 
on gooseberry tart and clieese, else they 
be sore belied.” 

‘*But who and what is this man, Ju- 
dith ?” 

‘* Why, who can teil what any man is 7” 
said the other. ‘‘They all of them are 
puzzles, and unlike other human crea- 
tures. But this one—well, he hath a rare 


|store of knowledge as to what is going 
66 ITN. . | 
[would be unmannerly of you to re- | 








forward at the ecourt—and among the 
players, too; and as we sat in the little 
bower there you would have sworn you 
could see before you the river Thames, 
with a wonderful pageant on it—dolphins, 
and whales, and crowned sea-queens, and 
the like; and in the midst of them all the 
young Prince Henry—‘ Long live the 
young Prince Henry! they eried; and 
there was such a noise of drums and can- 
nons and trumpets that you could searce 
hear my grandmother’s bees among the 
flowers. I warrant you the good dame 
was well repaid for her entertainment, 
and right well pleased with the young 
gentleman. I should not marvel to find 
him returning thither, seeing that he ean 
remain there in secrecy, and have such 
gossip as pleases him.” 

‘But, Judith, you know not what you 
do!” her friend protested, anxiously. ** Do 
you forget—nay, you can not forget—that 
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this was the very man the wizard proph- | tedium of his hiding, if that be possible to 


esied that you should meet; and, more 
than that, that he would be your hus- 
band!” 

‘“My husband?” said Judith, with a 
lush of color, and she laughed uneasily. 
** Nay, not so, good Prudence. He is not 
one that is likely to choose a country 
wench. Nay, nay, the juggler knave 
failed me—that is the truth of it; the 
charm was a thing of naught; and this 
voung gentleman, if I met him by acci- 
dent, the same might have happened to 
you, as I showed you before. Marry, I 
should not much erave to see him again, 
if anything like that were in the wind. 
This is Stratford town, ‘tis not the forest 
of Arden; and in this neighborhood a 


4 
} 


maiden may not go forth to seek her lover, 
and coax him into the wooing of her. My 
father may put that into a play, but me- 


, 
f 


turnedonher. Nay, nay, good Prue, you 
shall not fright me out of doing a civil 
kindness to a stranger, and one that is in 
misfortune, by flaunting his lovership be- 
fore my eyes. There be no such thine: 
do not I know the tokens?) By my life, 
his gentleman is too courteous to have a 
lover's mind within him!” 

‘And vou will go and see him again, 


+ 
1 
t 


Judith 2?” her friend asked, quickly. 
**Nay, I said not that,” Judith answer- 
ed, complacently. ‘Tis not the forest of 


Arden; would to Heaven it were, for life 
would move to a pleasanter music! I 
said not that I would go forth and seek 
him; that were not maidenly; and belike 
there would come a coil of talking among 
the gossips or soon or late; but at this 
time of the year, do you see, sweet cousin, 
the country is fair to look upon, and the 
air is sweeter in the meadows than it is 
here in the town; and if a lone damsel, 
forsaken by all else, should be straying 
silent and forlorn along the pathway or 
by the river-side, and should encounter 
one that hath but lately made her ac 
quaintance, W hy should not that acquaint 
ance be permitted in all modesty and 
courtesy to ripen into friendship ? The 
harm, good Prue—the harm of it? Tush! 
vour head is filled with childish fears of 





| at least,”’ said she, 


two or three silly women. And bethink 
you, was't not a happy chance that I wore 
my new velvet cap this morning ?” 

But she had been speaking too eagerly. 
This was a slip; and instantly she added, 
with some touch of confusion, 

‘*T mean that I would fain have my 
father’s friends in London know that his 
family are not so far out of the world, or 
out of the fashion.” 

‘Is he one of your father’s friends, Ju- 
dith ?” Prudence said, gravely. 

‘** He is a friend of my father’s friends, 
‘‘and some day, I doubt 
not, he will himself be one of these. Tru- 
ly that will be a rare sight, some evening 
at New Place, when we confront you with 
him, and tell him how he was charged 
with being a ghost, or a pirate, or an as- 


| Sassin, or something of the like.” 
thinks if he heard of his own daughter | 

| 
doing the like, the key would quickly be | 





‘Your fancy runs free, Judith,” her 
friend said. ‘‘Is't a probable thing, 
think you, that one that dares not come 
forth into the day, that is hiding from 
justice, or perchance scheming in Catho- 
lic plots, should become the friend of your 
house ¢” 

‘You saw him not at my grandmo- 
ther’s board, good Prue,” said Judith, cool- 
ly. ‘The young gentleman hath the 
trick of making himself at home wherever 
he cometh, I warrant you. And when 
this cloud blows away, and he is free to 
come to Stratford, there is none will wel- 
come him more heartily than I, for me- 
thinks he holdeth Master Benjamin Jon- 
son in too high consideration, and I would 
have himsee what is thought of my father 
in the town, and what his estate is, and 
that his family, though they live not in 
London, are not wholly of Moll the milk- 
maid kind. And I would have Susan 
come over too; and were she to forget her 
preachers and her psalms for but an even- 
ing, and were there any merriment go- 
ing forward, the young gentleman would 
have to keep his wits clear, [ll be bound. 
There is the house, too, I would have him 
see; and the silver-topped tankard with 


ithe writing on it from my father’s good 
| friends; nay, I warrant me Julius would 


the wizard; that is the truth; and had you | 


but come into the house to-day, and had | 


but five minutes’ speech of the young gen- 
tleman, you would have been as ready as 
any one to help in the beguilement of the 


not think of denying me the loan of the 
King’s letter to my father—were it but 
for an hour or two 

But here they were startled into silence 
by a knocking below; then there was the 
sound of a man’s voice in the narrow pas- 


sage. 
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“"Tis he, sweetheart,’ Judith said, 
quickly, and she kissed her friend, and 
gave a final touch to the ruff and the cap. 
‘*Get you down and welcome him; I will 
go out when that you have shut the door 
of the room. And be merry, good heart, 
be merry—be brave and merry, as you love 
me.” 

She almost thrust her out of the apart- 
ment, and listened to hear her descend the 
stairs; then she waited for the shutting of 
the chamber door; and finally she stole 
noiselessly down into the passage, and let 
herself out without waiting for the little 
maid Margery. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A FIRST PERFORMANCE. 


‘*Nay, zur,” said the sour-visaged Mat- 
thew, as he leaned his chin and both hands 
on the end of a rake, and spoke in his 
slow-drawling, grumbling fashion—"‘nay, 
zur, this country be no longer the country 
it wur; no, nor never will be again.” 

‘“Why, what ails the land?’ said Ju- 
dith’s father, turning from the small table 
in the summer-house, and lying back in 
his chair, and crossing one knee over the 
other, as if he would give a space to idle- 
ness. 

** Not the land, zur,” rejoined goodman 
Matthew, oracularly—‘‘not the land; it 
be the men that live in it, and that are all 
in such haste to make wealth, with plun- 
dering of the poor and of each other, that 
there’s naught but lying and cheating and 
roguery—God-a-mercy, there never wur 
the loike in any country under the sun! 
Why, zur, in my vather’s time a pair 0° 
shoes would wear you through all wea- 
thers for a year; but now, with their half- 
tanned leather, and their horse-hide, and 
their cat-skin for the inner sole, ‘tis a mar- 
vel if the rotten leaves come not asunder 
within a month. And they be all aloike; 
the devil would have no choice among 
‘em. The cloth-maker he hideth his bad 
wool wi’ liquid stuff; and the tailor, no 
matter whether it be doublet, cloak, or 
hose, he will filch you his quarter of the 
cloth ere you see it again; and the chand- 
ler—-he be no better than the rest—he will 
make you his wares of stinking offal that 
will splutter and run over, and do aught 
but give good light; and the vintner, mar- 
ry, who knoweth not his tricks and knav- 





eries of mixing and blending, and the sell- 
ing of poison instead of honest liquor ? 
The rogue butcher, too, he will let the 
blood soak in, ay, and puff wind into the 
meat—meat, quotha!—'tis as like as not to 
have been found dead in a diteh!” 

‘* A bad case indeed, good Matthew, if 
they be all preying on each other so.” 

“°Tis the poor man pays for all, zur. 
Though how he liveth to pay no man can 
tell; what with the landlords racking the 
rents, and inclosing the commons and pas- 
turages—-nay, ‘tisa noble pastime the mak- 
ing of parks and warrens, and shutting 
the poor man out that used to have his 
cow there and a pig or two; but no, now 
shall he not let a goose stray within the 
fence. And what help hath the poor man? 
May he go to the lawyers, with their leases 
and clauses that none can understand-— 
ay, and their fists that must be well greased 
ere they set to the business? *Tis the poor 
man pays for all, zur, [ warrant ye; nor 
must he grumble when the gentleman 
goes a-hunting and breaks down his 
hedges and tramples his corn. Corn ? 
‘Tis the last thing they think of, beshrew 
me else! They are busiest of all in send- 
ing our good English grain—ay, and our 
rood English beef and bacon and tallow— 
beyond the seas; and to bring back what ? 
—baubles of glass beads and amber, fans 
for my ladies, and new toys from Turkey! 
The proud dames—I would have their 
painted faeces scratched !” 

‘What, what, good Matthew?” Ju- 
dith’s father said, laughing. ‘‘ What 
know you of the city ladies and their 
painting ?” 

‘*Nay, nay, zur, the London tricks be 
spread abroad, I warrant ye; there’s not 
a farmer’s wife nowadays but must have 
her french-hood, and her daughter a taffe- 
ta cap—marry, and a grogram gown lined 
tivough with velvet! And there be other 
towns in the land than London to learn 
the London tricks; I have heard of the 
dames and their daughters; set them up 
with their pinching and girding with 
whalebone, to get a small waist withal !— 
ay, and the swallowing of ashes and ecan- 
dles, and whatever will spoil their stom- 
ach, to give them a pale bleak color. 
Lord, what a thing ‘tis to be rich and in 
the fashion !—let the poor man suffer as he 
may. Corn, i’ faith!—there be plenty of 
corn grown in the land, God wot; but ‘tis 
main too dear for the poor man; the rack- 
rents for him, anda murrain on him; the 
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corn for the forestallers and the mer- | light play with it, were I to bring thee a 
chants and gentlemen, that send it out of | fairy cap all besprinkled with gold ?” 


the country; and back come the silks and ‘*T will wear it any way you wish, fa- 
civets for proud madam and her painted } ther, and right gladly,” said she, ‘‘and I 
crew |” will have no cap at all if it please you.” 


‘*God have merey on us, man!” Ju- ‘Nay, but you shall have the gossamer 
dith’s father exclaimed, and he drove him | cap, wench; I will not forget it when next 
aside, and got out into the sunlight. At} I go to London.” 





the same moment he caught sight of Ju- ‘**J would you had never to go to Lon 
dith herself. don again,” said she, rather timidly. 
“Come hither, wench, come hither!” He regarded her for a second with a 
he called to her. scrutinizing look, and there was an odd 
She was nothing loath. She had merely | sort of smile on bis face. 
been taking some scraps to the Don; and | ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘tI was but this min- 
seeing Matthew in possession there, she | ute writing about a man that had to use 
had not even staid to look into the sum-| divers arts and devices for the attain- 
mer-house. But when her father came | ment of a certain end—yea, and devices 


out and ealled to her, she went quickly 
toward him: and her eves were bright 


that all the world would not approve of, 
| perchance; and that was ever promising 


he would put aside these spells and tricks, 

For answer he plucked off her cap and | and be content to live as other men live, 
threw it aside, and took hold of her by a| ina quiet and ordinary fashion. Wouldst 
bunch of her now loosened and short |} have me live ever in Stratford, good lass ?” 


enough. on this bright morning. | to himself that when the end was gained 
What would you, father ¢” 


sun-brown curls. “The life of the house goes out when 
‘Father!’ she protested (but with no | you go away from us,” said she, simply. 
creat anger). ‘There be twenty min-|  ‘' Well, Stratford is no wilderness,” said 


he, cheerfully; ‘‘and [have no bitter feud 
‘Where bought you those roses ?” said | with mankind that I would live apart from 
he, sternly. ‘* Answer me, wench!” i'them. Didst ever think, wench,” he add 

**T bought no roses, father!” 


‘The paint? Ist not painted?) Where 


utes’ work undone!” 


ed, more absently, ** how sad a man must 
have been ere he could speak so: 


cot you such a face, madam ¢ “Happy were he could finish forth his fate 











‘Father, you have undone my hair; In some unhaunted desert, most obscure 
and the parson is coming to dinner.” From all societies, from love and hate 

‘Nay, [ll be sworn ‘tis as honest a | Of worldly folk; then might he sleep secure ; 
. ~*~, | Then e in. ¢ 1 ever give God praise 
face as good Mother Nature ever made, | Then wake again, an sa alte God praise, 
aa . Spee “ra age Content with hips and haws and brambk 
This coodman Matthew hath belied vou! berry: 

‘ rE ys 

.XtT1 . . ss rl m- . . . 7 

W hat said he of me 2” she asked, with In contemplation spending all his davs, 
a flash of anger in her eves. And change of holy thoughts to make him 


merry; 


Her father put his hand on her neck, 
and led her away. 


Where, when he dies, his tomb may be a bush 


a Where harmless robin dwells with gentle thrush.’ 
‘Nay, nay, come thy ways, lass; thou 
sh: 


lt pick me a handful of raspberries. ‘““Ts it that you are writing now, fa 
And as for thine hair, let that be as God | ther?” 

made it; ‘tis even better so; and yet, me ‘Nay, indeed,” said he, slowly, and a 
thinks’—here he stopped, and passed his | cloud came over his face. ‘*That was 
hand lightly onee or twice over her head, | written by one that was my good friend 
in by-gone days; by one that was betray 
free—‘* methinks,” said he, regarding the | ed and done to death by lying tongues, 
pretty hair with considerable favor, ‘if | and had but sorry favor shown him in the 
you would as lief have some ornament | end by those he had served.” 

for it, IT saw that in London that would Heturnedaway. She thought she heard 
answer right well. ‘Twas a net-work | him say, ** My noble Essex,” but she was 
kind of cap; but the netting so fine you | mutely following him. And then he said, 
could searce see it; and at each point a ‘*Come, lass; come pick me the berries.’ 
bead of gold. Now, Madame Vanity, what He kept walking up and down, by him- 
say youto that? Would you let your hair | self, while her nimble fingers were busy 
erow free as it is now. and let the sun-| with the bushes: and when she had col 


so that any half-imprisoned curls were set 
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lected asutliciency of the fruit, and brought 
it to him, she found that he appeared to be 
in no hurry this morning, but was now 
grown cheerful again, and rather inclined 
to talk to her. And she was far from tell- 
ing him that her proper place at this mo- 
ment was within-doors, to see that the 
maids were getting things forward: and 
if she bestowed a thought of any kind on 
the good parson, it was to the effect that 
both he and the dinner would have to wait. 
lier father had hold of her by the arm. He 
was talking to her of all kinds of things, 
as they slowly walked up and down the 
path, but of his friends in Stratford most- 
ly, and their various ways of living; 


and 
this she conceived to have some reference 
to his project of withdrawing altogether 
from London, and settling down for good 
amongst them. Indeed, so friendly and 
communicative was he on this clear morn- 
ing—in truth, they were talking like bro 
ther and sister—that when at last he went 


1 


some sheets lying on the table, she said, 

** Father, what is the story of the man 
with the devices ?” 

For an instant he did not understand 
what she meant; then he laughed. 

**Nay, pay you no heed to such things, 
ehild.” 


**And why should not I, father, seeing | 


that they bring you so great honor ?”’ 


ed to eheeck himself. 
Shawe, to 
enough about the conditions of an actor's 
life in London. ‘* Well, then, the story 
is of a banished duke, a man of great wis 


with his daughter—a 
maiden she is, 


island right 
companion in the world but himself.” 


said, quickly. 
* Praiy.” 


‘What other companion would she | 


have, then? Is she not content 
right well pleased withal ?” 

‘**Methinks the story would lag with 
but these,” her father said, with a smile. 
** Would you not have her furnished with 
a lover—a young prince and a handsome 

one that would play chess with her, and 
walk with her while her father was busy ?” 

**But how on a desert island?) How 
should she find such a one?” Judith said, 
with her eyes all intent. 


ay, and 





| ter Blaise is coming to dinner,” 


| afternoon, so please you. 


| hurried quickly into the house. 
** }fonor, said you?” but then he seem- | 
This was not Julius | 
whom he could speak freely | 


fair | 
too, and she has no other | 


| allowed to read it. 
| that could she but sit down within there, 
| and 


| than she could have expected. 


‘‘There, you see, is where the magic 
What if her father have at 
his command a sprite, a goblin, that can 
work all wonders—that can dazzle peo- 
ple in the dark, and control the storm, 
and whistle the young prince to the very 
feet of his mistress?” 

Judith sighed, and glanced at the sheets 
lying on the table. 

‘Alas, good father, why did you aid 
me in my folly, and suffer me to grow up 
so ignorant ?” 

‘* Folly, fond wench!” said he, and he 
caught her by the shoulders and pushed 
her out of the summer-house. ‘‘ Thank 
God you have naught to do with any 


such stuif. 


comes in. 


There, go vou and seek out 
Prudence, and get you into the fields, and 


| give those pink roses in your cheeks an 
| alring. 


And 


Is’'t not a rare morning ? 


| you would blear your eyes with books, 
| silly wench ? 
| meadows with you 
into the summer-house, she made bold to 
follow; and when he chanced to look at | 


into the 
LV gather 
me a nosegay if your fingers would have 
work,” 


Get you 


and you m: 


rone 


‘‘T must go in-doors, father; good Mas- 
said she; 
‘but I will bring you the nosegay in the 
So fare you 
she added; and she glanced at him, 
‘and pray you, sir, be kind to the young 
prince.” 

He laughed and turned away; 


well,” 


and she 
In truth, 
all through that day she had plenty to 
occupy her attention; but whether it was 
the maids that were asking her questions, 
or her mother seeking her help, or good 


| Master Walter paying authoritative court 
| to her, her eyes were entirely distraught. 
dom and skill, and he is living on a desert | 


them a 


surroundadine 


Kor they saw before 
island, with magic 


strange 
it, and 
two young lovers, and a grave and elder 


| ly man regarding them; and she grew to 
z x 94 | 
** But he is kind to her and good?” she | 


wonder how much more of that story was 
shut up in the summer-house, and to la- 
ment her misfortune in that she could not 
eo boldly to her father and ask him to be 

She felt quite certain 
sheets for herself, he 


peruse these 


| would not say her nay; and from that 
| conclusi 


nto the next—that on the first 


| chances he would endeavor to borrow the 


sheets and have them read to her—was but 
an obvious step, and one that she had fre- 
quently taken before. Moreover, on this 
oeeasion the chance came to her sooner 


Toward 
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dusk in the evening her father went out, | matters than you are, dear mouse. And 
saving that he was going along to see how | was there any trencher business—and 
the Harts were doing. Matthew garden- |} wine? I warrant me Julius would not 
er was gone home; the parson had left | have his guest sit dry-throated. “Iwas 
hours before; and her mother was in the|a merry evening, in good sooth, sweet- 
brew-house, and out of hearing. Finally, | heart ?” 

to crown her good fortune, she discovered “They talked much together,” Pru 
that the key had been left in the door of | dence said, with her eyes cast down. 

the summer-house; and so the next min- ‘They talked? Merey on ws, were you 


ute found her inside on her knees. not civil to him? Did you not thank him 
It was a difficult task. There was | prettily for the little spaniel ¢” 
scarcely any light, for she dared not leave ‘*In a measure I think ‘twas Julius 


the door open; and the mark that she put | took the little creature from him,” Pru- 
on the sheets, to know which she had ear- | dence said, bashfully. 

ried to Prudence, was minute. And vet ‘** Beshrew me now, but you know bet- 
the sheets seemed to have been tossed into | ter!—'twas given to you, you know right 
this receptacle mm fairly regular order;| well. A spaniel-gentle for your brother! 
and when at leneth, and after much strain- | As soon would he think of a farthingale 
he had got down to the | and a petticoat! And what did he say? 
marked ones, she was rejoiced to find that | Had he aught special to say to you, dear 
there remained above these a large bulk | mouse ?” 





Ingm or her eyes, Ss 


of unperused matter, and the question ‘**He would have me look at an ancient 
was as to how much it would be prudent | book he had, with strange devices on the 
to carry olf. Further, she had to discover | leaves,” Prudence said. ‘Truly ‘twas 
where there was some kind of division, | strange and wonderful, the ornamenta- 


at the story should not abruptly | tion of it in gold and colors, though I 


break off; and she had acquired some | doubt me ‘twas the work of monks and 
experience in this direction. In the end, | priests. He would have me take it from 


the portion of the play that she resolved | him,” she added, with a faint blush. 





upon taking with her was modest and ‘*And veu would not, silly one?’ Ju 
small; there would be the less likelihood dith exclaimed, angrily. 

a ‘ : ° . . | ot , ] 
of detection; and it was just possible that | Would you have me place such Pop- 


she would have no opportunity of return- | ish emblems alongside such a book as that 

ing the sheets that night. that Dr. Hall gave me? Dear Judith, 
And then she quickly got in-doors, and | ‘twould be a pollution and a sin!” 

put on her hood and mutter, and slipped | ‘But you gave him thanks for the of- 

out into the dusk. She found Prudence | fer, then ?” 

alone in the lower room, sitting sewing, ‘Of a surety; ‘twas meant in friend- 

the candles on the table being already lit; | ship.” 


and some distance off, curled up and fast ‘Well, well; right glad am I to see 
asleep on the floor, lay the little spaniel- | the little beast lying there; and methinks 
eentle | your gentleness hath cast a spell o’er it al- 


rt,” said Judith, brightly, as | ready, sweetheart, or *twould not rest so 


** Dear he 


she gianced 


at the little dog, ** you have | soundly. And now, dear mouse, I have 
shown good sense after all; I feared me | come to tax your patience once more: see, 
you would fall away from my wise coun- | here is part of the new play; and we must 
sel.” vo to your chamber, dear Prue, lest some 
‘My brother was well inclined to the | one come in and discover us.” 
little creature,” Prudence said, with some | Prudence laughed in her quiet fashion. 
embarrassment. ‘T think ‘tis you that casteth spells, 
‘And you had a right merry even-| Judith, else I should not be aiding thee 
ing, [ll be bound,” Judith continued, | in this perilous matter.” 


blithely. ‘*And was there singing ?— | But she took one of the candles in her 
nay, he ean sing well when he is in the | hand nevertheless, and led the way up- 
mood—none better. Did he give you stairs; and then, when they had carefully 
ee ee | bolted the door, Judith placed the roll of 
ts pthc gia ge’ 7“ > rr | sheets on the table, and Prudence sat 

| down to arrange and decipher them. 
for Julius is more light-hearted in such] ‘* But this time,” Judith said, ‘have I 
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less weight on my conscience; for my fa- 


masques and pageants of the court, and 


ther hath already told me part of the story, | gods and goddesses dressed up to saw the 


and why should not I know the rest? | : 
Nay, but it promises well, I do assure 
thee, sweetheart. 7Tis a rare beginning: 
the desert island, and the sprite that can 
work wonders, and the poor banished | 


ir with long speeches: see you what my 


father can tell you in a few words, so that 
you can scarcely wait, but must on to 
hear the rest. And do I hurry you, good 


Prue? Will you to it again? For now 


duke and his daughter. Ay, and there | the spirit is summoned that is to work the 
comes a handsome young prince, too; | magic.” 


marry, you shall hear of marvels! For 


** Indeed, tis no heavy labor, Judith,” 


the sprite is one that can work magic at | her friend said, witha smile. ‘*‘ And now 
the bidding of the duke, and be seen like | here is your Ariel: 


a fire in the dark, and can lead a storm 
whither he lists—” 

‘Tis with a storm that it begins,” Pru- | 
dence said, for now she had arranged the | 
sheets. 

And instantly Judith was all attention. 
It is true, she seemed to care little for the 
first scene and the squabbles between 
the sailors and the gentlemen; she was 
anxious to get to the enchanted island; 
and when at length Prudence introduced 
Prospero and Miranda, Judith listened as 
if a new world were being slowly opened 
before her. And yet not altogether with | 
silence, for sometimes she would utter a 


few words of quick assent, or even expla- 
nation; but always so as not to interfere 
with the gentle- voiced reader. Thus it 
would go: 

‘*Then Prospero says to her 


‘Be collected: 
No more amazement: tell your piteous heart 
There’s no harm done. 





Miranda. Oh, woe the day! 
Prospero. No harm. 
I have done nothing but in eare of thee, 


Of thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter, who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, naught knowing 
Of whence I am, nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 
And thy no greater fatl 
Miranda, More to know 


Did never meddle with my thoughts.’” 


‘A right dutiful daughter!” Judith 
would exclaim—but as apart. ‘‘A rare 
good wench, I warrant; and what a gen- | 
tle father he is withal!” | 

And then, when the banished duke had | 
come to the end of his story, and when he | 
had caused slumber to fall upon his daugh- | 
ter’s eyes, and was about to summon Ari- | 
el, Judith interposed to give the patient 
reader a rest. 

‘*And what say you, Prudence?” said 
**Ts't not a beautiful story ? | 





she, eagerly. 
Is she not a sweet and obedient maiden, 
and he a right noble and gentle father ? 
Ah, there, now, they may talk about their 


‘All hail! great master! grave sir, hail! I cor 


To answer thy hest pleasure; be’t to fly, 


I'o swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 


On the curled clouds; to thy strong bidding task 


Ariel and all his quality Y 


Then Says Prospero: 
‘Hast thou, spirit, 
Performed to point the tempest that I bade thee ? 


Ari i To every article. 
I boarded the King’s ship; now on the b ilk, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every eabin, 


I flamed amazement; sometimes I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join. Jove’s lightnings, the pre- 


cursors 


©’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not.... 
Prospero. My brave spirit! 


Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infeet his reason ? 

Ariel. Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mad, and played 
Some tricks of desperation. All but mariners 
Plunged in the foaming brine and quit the vessel, 
Then all afire with me: the Kine’s son Ferdi- 


nand— 


**The prince, sweetheart!—the prince 


| that is to be brought ashore.” 


‘Doubtless, Judith. 






With hair up-staring—then like 1 3,1 } = 
Was the first man that leaped: ¢ Plog} . 
( ty, : ’ 
And all the devils are here.” 
Prospero. Why, that’s my spirit! 
But was not this nich shore? 
Cl se b ! I 


The Kine’s 
Whom I left cooling 
In an odd angle of the i 

lis arms in this sad knot.” 





** And hath he not done well, that cley 
erimp!” Judith eried. ‘* Nay, but my fa 
ther shall reward him—that he shall 


| ‘twas bravely done and well. And now 


to brine him to the maiden that hath nev 


er seen a sweetheart—that comes next, 
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vood Prue? I marvel now what she will | 
say ’ 

‘Tis not yet, Judith,” her friend said, 
and she continued the reading, while Ju 
dith sat and regarded the dusky shadows 


beyond the flame of the candle as if won- 
der-land were shining there. Then they 


arrived at Ariel’s song, ‘‘ Come unto these 


vellow sands,” and all the hushed air 
around seemed tilled with music; but it 
was distant, somehow, so that it did not | 


{ } > ] ’ > ] 710A 
interfere with Prudence’s gentle voice. 


brought her, and looked up, Judith’s eyes 
were full of contidence and pride—not 


| only because she was sure that the story 
| would end happily, but also because she 


would have her chosen gossip say some- 
thing about what she had read. 

** Well?” said she. 

*°Tis a marvel,” Prudence said, with a 
kind of sigh, ‘‘that shapes of the air can 


| so take hold of us.” 


Judith smiled; there was somethine in 
her manner that Prudence did not under- 
stand. 

‘**And Master Jonson, good Prue—that 
they eall Ben Jonson—what of him ?” 

**T know not what you mean, Judith.” 

‘Sure vou know they make so much 


, | of him at the court, and of his long speech- 


es about Greece and Rome and the like: 


| and when one comes into the country with 


news of what is going forward, by my life 
youd think that Master Jonson were the 


| only writer in the land! What say you, 
|eood Prue: could worthy Master Jonson 


invent you a scene like that ¢” 
‘In truth I know not, Judith; I never 


| read aught of his writing.” 


| 
ad . 1 | 
ihen says Frospero to her: 
“1 I ( avant 
4) vond | 
V Wi st? a spirit? | 
I ! Believe 1 s 
l 3 Rout | 
N N Sit ind | 
As | [ ‘ which thou s 
VW < s ne sta 
\\ - ‘s*4 \ lu S 
\ I] s fellows 
\ 
WV es t ca him 
! ~ 
And \ ivs he What thinks he 
of hea Judith said, eagerly. 
N t the father says—to himself 


— 
Ps 2 


Judith took over the sheets and eare 


fully rolled them up. 


“Why,” said she, *‘’twas my father 
brought him forward, and had his first 


| play taken in at the theatre!” 


‘But your father and he are great 
friends, Judith, as I am told; why should 
you speak against him 7” 


‘**T speak against him?” said Judith, as 


| she rose, and there was an air of calm in- 


lifference on her face. ‘* In truth, I have 


| naught to say against the good man. ‘Tis 


well that the court ladies are pleased with 
Demogorgons and such idle stuff, and ‘tis 
passing well that he knows the trade. 
Now give ye good-night and sweet dreams, 


i sweet mouse; and good thanks, too, for 


the reading 


But at the door below—Prudence hay- 


line followed her with the ecandle—she 


\ l it Ne) hhe gs} t! Ill | 
Wj awe antthsa 3 
a 
\nd then the Prince says 
‘Hi s t S 
i) ! Vi { i mv ] i\ 
M I l l Ss 1s ind 
An i \ Ss s i S ae ( 
How 11 prime reques | 
\ I O you 
il 
VW No ( - I 
Bu 11 
f M a ! | \ ! 
of them t t 
, } 
\\ I c | 
But would he take her away ?” said 
Judith, quickly (but to herself, as it were). 


‘Nay, never so!) They must remain on 


the island—the two happy lovers—with 
to wait on them: surely my father 





1 so make it ? 

Then, as it appeared, came trouble to | 
check the too swift anticipations of the | 
Prince, though Judith guessed that the fa 
ther of Miranda was but feigning in his 
wrath; and when Prudence finally came 
to the end of such sheets as had been | 


turned, and said, in a whisper: 

‘* Now tell me true, good cousin: think 
vou my father hath ever done better than 
this magic island, and the sweet Miranda, 
and the rest ?” 

‘You know [am no judge of such mat 
ters, Judith,” her friend answered. 

‘** But, dear heart, were you not bewitch 


;ed by it? Were you not taken away 


thither? Saw you not those strang 
things before your very eyes ?” 
‘In good sooth, then, Judith,” said the 
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other, with a smile, ‘‘ for the time being I | 
knew not that I was in Stratford town, nor 
in our own country of England either.” 
Judith laughed lightly and quickly, and | 
with a kind of pride too. And when she 


got home to her own room, and once more 
regarded the roll of sheets, before bestow- 
ing them away in a secret place, there was 
a fine bravery of triumph in her eyes. 
Ben Jonson!” she said, but no longer 


with any anger, rather with a sovereign 
contempt. And then she locked up the 


| treasure in her small cupboard of boxes, 


and went down-stairs again to seek out 
her mother, her heart now quite recovered 
from its envy, and beating warm and 


| equally in its disposition toward all man- 


kind, and her mind full of a perfect and 


complacent confidence. ‘‘ Ben Jonson!” 


| she said. 


Chiter’'s Easy Chair. 


T is more than twenty-five years ago that | 
I Mr. James Parton’s Life of Aaron Burr 
was published, and a very entertaining book 
it is. But its estimate of one of the greatest 
men in our history, John Adams, of Massachu- 
setts, is extraordinary. The author agrees that 
* in this revolutionary period the high-mettled 
game-cock of a John Adams appeared to glo- 
rious advantage, made a splendid show of 
fight, animated the patriotic heart, and gave 
irresistible impetus to the cause.” But after- 
ward he finds him to be an American John 
Bull, the comic uncle of an exciting drama. 
Indeed, there is a familtar feeling, which is 
ludicrous, that John Adams was more British 
than American. 

Yet this comie uncle’s view was the radical 
and overpowering argument of the Revolu- 
tion. This American John Bull was the co- 
lossus of American independence. His son, 
John Quincy Adams, learned of his father a 
hostility to England that he delighted to in- 
dulge; and his grandson, Charles Francis 
Adams, found no reason during his official 
residence in England to forget his father’s 
feeling. Of all noted Americans, the Adamses 
may be said to be the least friendly to Eng- 
land. It is doubtless temperament and polit- 
ical sympathy that Mr. Parton has chiefly in 
mind, and the choleric temperament of John 
Adams can not be denied. But his political 
principle was constitutional liberty, and if that 
be not the distinctive American principle, it 
would be difficult to say what it is. 

Of all the men of his time John Adams was 
the most characteristic New-Englander when 
New England unquestionably led the colonies. 
He greatly admired James Otis. He heard his 
famous speech upon the Writs of Assistance, 
and he said of it that it breathed into this na- 
tion the breath of life. He knew the popular 
power of his cousin Samuel Adams; and of 
Faneuil Hall, the arena of Sam Adams, John 
Adams said that it was the arena in which 
liberty was born. He had the magnanimity 
that is often the crowning grace of consum- 
mate ability and of indomitable courage. 

A late essay upon John Adams by Mellen 
Chamberlain, of Boston, is a very striking and 
valuable historical study, and the more valua- 


Vor. LXVIII.—No. 408.—60 


ble that in the steady light of its ample re- 
search and careful comparison the essential 
service of John Adams becomes clearer, and 
the reason of his high place in our history def- 
inite and precise. It is curious to see what a 
bewildering and important part peculiarities 
of temperament, tricks of manner, and even 
of dress, play in determining the estimate of 
historical tigures. Webster's magnificent ora- 
torical presence gave him a certain power 
wholly independent of his words, or of their 
moral bearing. John Adams was a small 
man, dogmatic and testy, and there seem to be 
those who suppose those two words to com- 
plete the portraiture of the most powerful and 
constructive political genius in the Continent- 
al Congress, 

Mr. Chamberlain finds the real causes of the 
American Revolution far behind the Stamp 
Act, in the apprehension of ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny, and in the civil contest that sprang from 
the revocation of the first charter in 1684. 
Above all, the root of the Revolution was the 
colonial constitutions, growths and develop- 
ments, like the British constitution, slow ac- 
cretions of usages as the just and necessary 
safeguards of colonial rights, which, when the 
colonial and imperial courses come in conflict, 
must be sustained at all hazards to preserve 
colonial liberty. This is the view which John 
Adams substantially states in his early work, 
the Diss rtation Ol the Canon and Fe udal i 12D, 
He exhorts his fellow-citizens to remember that 
the colonists have a right to liberty derived 
from their Maker. This was also the doctrine 
of Otis and of Hamilton. But Adams maintain- 
ed,in virtue of this right to liberty, the absolute 
right of knowing and judging the character 
and conduct of rulers, who * are no more than 
attorneys, agents, and trustees of the people” ; 
and when the trust is betrayed, the right to 
revoke the authority, and appoint other attor- 
neys, agents, and trustees. 

Here is the fundamental argument of the 
Revolution and of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Maintenance of such rights, even 
to armed resistance to the power that sought 
to usurp and overthrow them, was not rebell- 
ion or treason; it was the patriotic defense of 
constitutional rights. This was the ground 
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of John Adams, and it was the reason alleged 
ten years afterward for breaking the bond be- 
tween the colonies and Great Britain. Mr. 
Chamberlain developes very clearly his view 
of the ecclesiastical origin of the contest, and 
there is no doubt, as he says, that the Puritans 
left England to escape the yoke of the hie- 
rarchy, and that they watched with the most 
sensitive jealousy and resolute hostility every 
extension of its power. The religious and the 
political right went together, Ifthe Church 
could thrive without a bishop, the state had 
no need of a king. 

Mr, Chamberlain’s study is well worth atten- 
tion. He justly ranks John Adams among the 
builders of states. If Franklin had a larger un- 
derstanding, Adams had qualities that Frank- 
lin lacked, and which were indispensable, and 
no other of the great revolutionary leaders was 
his rival in statesmanship. Doubtless, if any- 
body insists upon it, he had a hot temper, and 
his administration of the government was less 
successtul than his abilities seemed to forecast. 
But doubtless, also, his sturdy self-reliance in 


so agreeable and convenient that the wonder 


has been how people went up and down town 


in such weather before it was built; and al- 
though the omnibuses and the surtace roads 
have been as seemingly full as ever, yet in the 
morning and afternoon hours, curiously called 
commission hours, the elevated trains, each 
composed of four cars, have whirled along 
every four or five minutes packed with pas- 
sengers, and during all the dismal days and 
nights up to the moment of this record no 
harm has befallen any traveller upon any of 
the four roads, and the alarms have been very 
few. 

In the time of the reader to whom the Easy 
Chair now addresses itself there may be 
sunken roads added to those in the air, and 
more frequent and thronged river-boats may 
aid in transporting the teeming neighborhood 
to the lower point of the city, for the point 


| nearest to the bay and between the mouths of 


the treatment of the difficulty with France re- | 
ills that of the colossus of independence in | 


Ci 
the Continental Congress, and no President 
had ever to encounter such a trial as that of 


the two rivers must always be the scene of com- 
mercial activity. The Stock Board, indeed— 
the financial exchange of Wall Street and the 
moneyed centre of the continent—begins to 
chafe in what it feels to be narrow quarters, 


| and to question whether it shall not move up- 


Adams's half-hostile cabinet. When all is said, | 
he was one of the chief historic Americans. | 


He belonged to a time when a candidate for | 


the Presidency was “available” not because 
he had no “record,” but because he had per- 
formed public services so great and courageous 
that he had made enemies as well as friends. 
Tue Easy Chair, mindful of posterity, and 
of that future loiterer in the retired alcoves of 
coming libraries who will turn to the pages of 
an old magazine to catch some glimpse of the 
daily aspect and the homely fact of our day, 
which will be then a kind of quaint remem- 
brance, like the * Augustan age’ of Anne to 


the Victorian epoch, puts here upon record | 


for his unborn reader—whom he salutes with 
in the city of New York wasa gray and gloomy 
the persistent fogs and mists appeared half to 


have obliterated the sun; and Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, who had come to see America and to lee- 


town. But the local distribution which gives 
to commerce the lower part of the city will 
remain unchanged, and every day the vast liv- 
ing stream will pour along the railroads and 
over the ferries from New Jersey and Long 
Island, and all the suburbs will empty them- 
selves upon the lower city. 

The statue of Washington, which stands 
upon the steps of the Sub-Treasury, on the most 
interesting historic spot in the city, will per- 
haps suggest so plainly what might be done 
to enhance the interest of the old part of the 
city that it may be yet accomplished. Around 
the famous site upon which the statue stands, 
and which was old New York, there are other 
exceedingly interesting sites full of inspiring 
associations, and each one of them could be 


| commemorated in avery simple manner by an 
hope and godspeed—that the winter of 1883-4 | 


engraved plate conspicuously placed upon the 


| wall of existing buildings. The traveller will 
season almost beyond precedent, during which | 


ture, must have felt that his own sad climate | 


had followed him, and that England was in 
the air if not upon the earth of the new coun- 
try. 

It has not been a remarkably cold season, 
Nothing like the rigor of a hundred years ago, 


when the bay of New York was frozen solidly, | 


has been known this year. The waters of the 
bay, indeed, have been generally unobstructed 


by ice, and there have been few serious gales, | 


But day has followed day of clouds and rain 
and drizzle and snow, and the universal and 
persistent damp has forecast the peril of a gen- 
eral mouldiness of things. Our future friend 
in the aleove may be elad to know that in 
such a season the elevated railroad has been 


remember in Florence the house of Michael 
Angelo inscribed for the curious pilgrim, and 
in Frankfort the house where Goethe was 
born. 

In the ancient cities, indeed, the genius of 
change and devastation is not forever active 
as in the newer country. , Still the reverent 
son of a later European day may see, or until 
very lately might see,the walls of the old 
Tabard Inn, on Southwark, from which Chau- 
cer’s pilgrims set forth, and with Cunning- 
ham’s hand-book of London in his hand, him- 
self become an urban pilgrim to a hundred 
houses unchanged, save by the picturesque 
hand of Time, from an older day. Or jour- 
neying into rural England, he may sit where 
Burleigh and Ben Jonson sat at Penshurst, 
and beyond the Channel look from the win- 
dows whence Voltaire gazed upon the tranquil 
landscape around “fair, placid Leman,” or 
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those from which brave Father Luther looked 
into the green German forest. 


boys. Have they never in younger years been 


doubting and hoping and at last grieved and 


But if we can not preserve the actual build- | indignant contributors? Have they never with 


ings, the sites do not vanish, and the magic of 
association touches even the sites with glamour. 
Nothing remains at the corner of Wall and 
Nassau streets, where the statue of Washing- 
ton stands. But the spot itself is full of secret 
charm and inspiration, and as thousands of 
passengers read every year the inscription at 
the base of the statue, and look upon the stone 
on which the first President stood, the whole 
neighborhood will be glorified in their eyes, 
and despite themselves they will be a little 
lifted in soul and a little more patriotic. By- 
and-by the old Washington head-quarters at 
the corner of Broad and Pearl streets will be 
pulled down, But the memory and identifi- 
cation of the spot should not be left to chance 
and wonder. The future reader in the alcove 
should know it as certainly as we, and know 
also that we cared enough for it to perpetuate 
its remembrance. 

This could be done, we say, by a plate prop- 
erly inscribed, to be inserted in each succes- 
sive building as it arises upon the spot. If 
this generation places such a plate, future gen- 
erations will not displace it. So at the corner 
of Broad and Wall, opposite the Sub-Treasury, 
is the site of the house of Hamilton, where the 
Federalist was chiefly written. That also is 
a site and a fact to remember. In William 
Street Washington Irving was born. Let a 
plate record the spot; and then mark the 
birth-place of John Jay; and they will be con- 
tinued upon the future buildings that follow. 


tury hence, if in your day, as in ours, the 
weather is the constant and exhaustless topic 
of conversation, do not sneer at it or deride it. 
Speak it fair. Truly viewed, itisa vreat boon, 
for out of that common and universal topic, 
as from the Roman forum roads led into all 
the world, the most remote and seemingly un- 
related suggestions may arise. Did we not 
begin by describing the vanishing vapors of a 
day or a month? *Have we not 
pleading for the perpetuation of a sentiment ? 


Some recent remarks of the Easy Chair to 
contributors and literary aspirants have pro- 
duced very different impressions upon the 
editorial fraternity. Some have condemned 
such explanations as an effort at drawing wa- 
ter in a sieve, and have asked with asperity 
why editors should lose their time by apolo- 
gizing to bores when less busy persons make 


very short work of them. Others ask, with 


| 


| 





| tion of the country. 
Gentle reader in the library alcove of a cen- | 


palpitations and tremors committed the cher- 
ished article to the post, even as Dickens sent 
his first paper to the magazine, and then stole 
away with the first number of the new issue 
upon which they could lay their hands, to 
look, furtively indeed, but with intense feel- 
ing, to see if they were in print? Ifthey have 
not, they lack one of the vital qualifications 
of an editor—sympathy with the contributor. 
They are like the parent who thinks it folly 
for his child to grieve when his hoop is broken, 
or when she discovers her doll to be stuffed 
with sawdust. 

But an old and experienced editor who 
takes the Easy Chair’s view, and who oddly 
seems to the Easy Chair a very judicious com- 
mentator, says that writers do not generally 
understand the position of an editor, and es- 
pecially, he is pleased to add, the editor of a 
magazine. They have naturally so good an 
opinion of their own work that they can not 
imagine how an editor can hold a different 
opinion. 

* Whenever,” says the judicious commenta- 
tor,“ I hear an author complain of an editor’s 
‘injustice’ I am always reminded of the trou- 
bles encountered by a sculptor friend of mine 
in securing a piece of granite for the pedestal 
of a soldiers’ monument he was completing 
for a New England city. He made his wants 
known through the newspapers, and found 
himself overwhelmed by offers from every sec- 
One knew of a massive 
bowlder on the top of a mountain at Mount 
Desert, another had found a suitable stone in 
Georgia, and a third offered a mass of granite 
from the Blue Ridge Mountains, in West Vir- 
ginia, bearing the mark of a cannon-ball fired 
during one of the Shenandoah campaigns in 
1861-5. 

“ After receiving nearly one hundred such 


| offers, the sculptor finally took his pedestal 
| from a quarry in a neighboring State, not be- 


vided by 


an air of lofty pity, whether the Easy Chair | 


really supposes that the irritabile genus can 


be placated, and whether it is so amiable as | 


not to know that an author rejected is like a 
woman scorned, and that no soft prevarication 
of “ unavailable” can soothe the angry wound 
of disappointment and indignation, 

These editors seem to the Easy Chair like 
men who have forgotten that they were once 


cause it was better than any of the others, 
but for the simple reason that it was near a 
railroad, and would cost the least for transpor- 
tation. Those who were disappointed com- 
plained chiefly that personal examination had 
not been made in their case, as if the sculptor 
was compelled to climb every mountain in the 
country. 

“The other day I stood watching a man 
building the front of a handsome edifice, and 
noticed that he occasionally threw aside a 
brick which to me seemed sound and square. 
Asking the reason, the workman @ood-natured- 
ly laid one of the disearded bricks beside those 
already in position, when I immediately dis- 
covered that it was of different tint, a fact the 


| trained eye of the mechanic had seen at a 


elance. 


What would any of these disap- 


| pointed authors think of a bricklayer slap- 


ping into that wall every brick that came to 
his hand, and so destroying the uniformity of 
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effect ? 
the 
cover that an article or a story is not up to 


An editor simply endeavors to select 


best materials, and if he afterward dis- | 


| 
| 


the mark, he can not dig it out again as a 


brick-layer might, and substitute something 
better. 

“One thing more. 
artist complaining about his drawings being 
rejected; yet [have no doubt the head of your 
art department often finds something which 
does not suit his artistic eye. If he didn't, 
we should not have so many handsome speci- 
mens of art in the pages of Jdarper. I sup- 
pose the artist throws his drawing aside and 
begins another. 

‘Now nothing is so difficult as deciding on 
the merits of a MS., whether it is intended for 
the printing-press or the stage ; 


terest of other days were plainly wanting, and 
that amid the most brilliant roulades and the 
airiest sioriture there were muttering thun- 
ders of doubt and disapprobation, and a sig- 


| nificant disposition to regard Italian opera 
| itself as a kind of Mother Goose melodies, 


We never hear of an | 


good enough for a childish musical taste, but 


| ludicrous tor the developed and trained taste 


and. how often | 


it happens that an editor thinks he has found | once read the primer and Simple Susan with 


a gem, which in the pages of his magazine | 


proves to be full of flaws and imperfections! 
Yet if that MS. had been rejected, do you 
suppose the author would discover these blem- 
ishes? No: he would rail at the editor in- 
stead of the critics. 

“T know of an author who submitted his 
book to nearly every leading American pub- 
lisher, only to have it returned, Finally it oc- 
cured to him that it might be well to read the 
MS. over again, and as several months had 


of to-day. The good old days of Chambers 
Street and of Astor Place, quoth this icono- 
clastic spirit, were excellent in their way, like 
the tea-parties with doughnuts and crullers 
of the ancient little Dutch city of New Am- 
sterdam. But new times and new men, new 
cities, new tastes, new music, 

Because our grandmothers were content to 
play upon the spinet, shall we not sweep the 
Steinway or Chickering grand? Because we 


delight, shall we refuse to own the charm of 
Shakespeare and of Dante? It is a far ery from 
Rigoletto to the Gétterdimmerung, and from 


the Sonnambula to Parsifal, but it is plain 


that the Italian opera does not hold this gen- 
eration as it held that of thirty years ago, and 
it is by a curious fate that upon the very scene 


| of the latest effort of that opera, with all its 


elapsed since his previous revision, the writ- | 


ten pages came fresh and new to him. 
he discovered why the copy had been so mer- 
cilessly rejected, and like a brave man and 
true artist he rewrote and polished until it 
became a first-class piece of literary work. 


Then | 


Of course the next pub'isher who received it 


printed the book, and the readers who had 
rejected were really the cause of its ultimate 
success.” 

This sensible commentator reaches a con- 
clusion which does not make 
sympathy and approval less welcome. ‘So 
long,” he says, “as the editor of Zlarper con- 
tinues to get out such numbers,” he ought to 
be satisfied. 
remark, but the editor of Z/arper will be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than getting out con- 
tinually better numbers. 





Tue close watcher of the musical heavens 
sees strange perturbations. 
in its history, New York, during the last sea- 


an operatic contest between the chief living 


resources to renew its old enchantment—an ef- 
fort which has not sueceeded—the new music 
of the Wagner opera is now to be presented 
by the chief singers of the school. 

What that music actually is, the wonderful 
Thursday afternoon of the Musical Festival of 
two years ago revealed tous. The rendering 
of the “ Rheingold” on that day was really 
not less than a revelation of the Wagner mu 
sic, and Madame Materna herseli declared that 


the composer had never heard his own music 


so magnificently performed. And now, when 


| the old opera falls, the new music arises. “ The 


his word of | 


It is a gracious and courteous | 


town” will perhaps be surprised to find that 
another audience of the highest cultivation 
and of another taste has appeared in the city. 
The long cultivation of the popular taste by 
the Philharmonic and Symphony concerts, 
and chiefly by the devotion and ability of Mr. 


Thomas, has not been in vain. The German 


| genius is master of the field here in every 


For the first time | 


singers of Italian opera, and could only pity 


poor Europe stripped of the famous masters | 
The Easy | 


and mistresses of Italian 
Chair, however, has faithfully pointed out 
that the contest must be ruinous to the inter- 
ests of that school, and that even New York 
is not imperial enough to support two Italian 


song, 


opera-houses with the finest singers and at a | 


Vast expense. 

But it has also remarked that even the finest 
singers seemed somehow to be unequal to them- 
selves, that the enthusiasm and even the in- 


| oak. 


| quarter but that of opera, and it is now to try 


its power upon that. It is very possible, if 
the suecess of the Wagner concerts of the 
spring be decided, that it should lead to the 


| introduction of the German opera next year, 
son of opera, offered the exciting spt ctacle of | 


and the city would gladly endure a contest 
between Italian opera at one house and Ger- 
man at the other. 

It is not necessary, however, to enlist for a 
war of the roses to the death. To enjoy the 
Maréchal Niel is not to despise the Jacque- 
minot, or any of the newer—richer, it may be 

or more magnificent growths. The charm 


of the Italian melody, of the association of the 
[talian school, is not to be extinguished by 
the German genius, as that of the olive grove 
or of orange-trees is not lost in the grandeur 
of the pine forest or of woods of hickory and 
The quatrain of Goethe is as true of the 
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world of music, of any form of art, as it is of 
the actual external world: 
“Gottes ist der Orient; 
Gottes ist der Oceident; 
Nord und Siidliche Gelande 
Ruht im frieden seiner hinde.” 
It may be simply put into English: 
“God's is the Orient: 
God's is the Occident ; 
North and South and every land 
Rest in peace within His hand.” 

It would be a sorry result of enjoying 
Shakespeare to be unable to enjoy Burns, and 
whatever delight the Easy Chair may derive 
from Materna and her companions, it will cer- 
tainly not regret or deny that which long ago 
it derived from Jenny Lind. 
hand, it is idle to cling to former tastes be- 
cause they are old, or to deny that books 
which were once entertaining have ceased to 
fascinate. Forty years ago perhaps the ma- 
ture reader of these words read Bulwer’s noy- 
els with an eagerness of interest which seems 
ludicrous as he now turns the pages of Bul- 
wer’s memoirs. It would be hard to read 


Zanoni, Yet again there are books which are 
now never read which it is not ludicrous to 
have read with ardor—books which were 
benedictions, although they bless no more. 
Let us not despond, therefore, O thou who 
rememberest Sontag and the liquid gurgling 
note of Alboni, as we go to the Wagner con- 
certs, 
not to be renewed. Nor shall the spell of the 
Rhine daughters, penetrating and exquisite 
though it be, deaden our sense to the remem- 


plaintive prayer of Casta Diva! It would be 
indeed a misfortune if we were so chained to 
the past by a taste that could not grow, that 
enjoyment of the violets made us indifferent 
to the roses, and the glory of the carnations 
blinded us to the beauty of the fringed gentian. 


On the other | 





| 


| 


duce the result, because there is not an indefi- 
nitely large reading public for newspapers, 
and there are multitudes who would not read 
a& paper even if it were given to them. The 
obvious way of increasing the sale was simul- 
taneously to lower the price and to modify 
somewhat the character of the paper. It is 
this course which probably supplies the rea- 
son of the change which the news-man noted. 

Newspapers have been generally gazettes 
of the news, accompanied with grave com- 
ments upon public questions. But the num- 
ber of persons who take a serious interest in 
public questions is comparatively small, while 
the number both of men and women who do 
take an interest in general gossip and pleasant 
comment upon miscellaneous topics is very 
large. The staple of the daily conversation 
in a city like New York, as of all other com- 
munities, is not earnest discussion and com- 
parison of views upon weighty subjects; it is 
personal gossip, scandal, events, accidents, 
crimes, and all kinds of minor tattle. A 
newspaper, therefore, which should serve as a 
whispering-gallery or exchange for this kind 


| of conversation, as well as a medium of impor- 
. : : } 
Ernest Multravers now, or to be thrilled with 


tant news and the treatment of politics, and 
which should touch all its topics with a light 
gayety and brevity, would be like the most 
entertaining visitor who would please men 
and women alike, and charm the loitering and 
sauntering crowd as well as interest the more 


| intelligent and public-spirited part of the 


That old joy is imperishable, although | 


community: 
This is certainly not a new suggestion of 


| what a newspaper desiring a large circulation 


should be. But however plainly outlined the 


| model may have been, not many newspapers 
bered voice of the Lind in Amina, or to the | 


have conformed to it. 


The grave tendency 
has been paramount. 


The original idea, that 


| of Addison’s Spectator, of a cheerful gossip, 


| Spirit, had somewhat vanished. 


| it, that marks the late change. 


If the Italian opera has begun to pale its fires, | 
vet in the entr’actes of the Meist rsinge r we | 


can still hum a defiant fwm-dti-tum, and feel 
ourselyes doubly armed against untoward fate 


jovment, 


news-man who said that the circulation of 
newspapers in that neighborhood had singu- 
larly changed, and asked the reason, “A 
year ago,” he said, “I sold ten times as many 
Daily Bugles as Daily Trumpets, and now the 
tables are turned. The Daily Horn led all 
the other wind instruments, and now the Daily 
is far ahead. I can not make out the 
reason.” 

There is no doubt that the sudden change 
of price during the year marked a new epoch 
in the world of newspapers. 
the change was to increase the sale by lower- 
ing the price. But that alone might not pro- 


( ‘orne t 


not too sober in seeming, however earnest in 
It is the re- 
turn to the idea, but with a misconception of 
We say mis- 
conception, because the pleasant gossip need 
not degenerate into a pander, <A police ga- 


| zette or a photograph of crime may attract a 
host of readers, but at a price which the do- 

° . a . } 

by consciously enlarging our capacity of en- 


mestic newspaper, the journal for the home, 
to please son and daughter as well as father 


} and mother, does not wish to pay. 
Tue other day the Easy Chair met a local | 


| 


The distinction lies in the difference be- 
tween the airy and general gossip and the 
pander, in touching all events of the day as 


the talk of the average household touches 


them, but geverned and restrained by a skill 
which will permit no mischief. To satisfy 


| this general interest is now plainly the aim, 


and it necessarily changes somewhat the char- 
acter of the paper. Every great journal has 
established a certain general character, and 
commands a certain public. This situation it 


| must respect in making a change, unless it is, 


The purpose of | 


for some reason, a character and a_ public 
which it intends to relinquish, and to begin 
anew. Unless that be its object it must be so 
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conducted as to retain the old friends while 
winning the new, and this is an enterprise not 
to be lightly undertaken, nor can it be achieved 
without great sagacity. 

The news-dealer assented to the general 
view. “Yes,” said he, reflectively ; “ people 


| loves to read about murders and prize-fights, 
and I guess families cares more for scandal 
than politics.” His mind was evidently not 
quite clear. “Well, I don’ know—I don’ 
| know,” he said, as he shook his head good- 
| naturedly and walked away. 





Chitur’s Literary ecard. 


N= even the most critical reader would | 
~ 


suspect from the serenity and ease of his 
style, and the breadth and vigor of his gener- 
alizations, that Mr. Green prosecuted the Ja- 
borious and difficult researches that were need- 
ful for the preparation of his two latest and, 
in many respects, most valuable historical 
works, The Making of England and The Conquest 
of England, while he was suffering from phys- 
ical ailments of the gravest and most distress- 
ing kind, and that they were written while he 
was literally face to face with death. In the 
preface to the last-named work, now just pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper, Mrs. Green tells 
the pathetic but animating story of the cir- 
cumstances under which both volumes were 
written. Her gifted husband, she informs us, 
had hardly begun to shape his plans for writ- 
ly England when he was 
seized by an illness so violent that it soon be- 


ing the history of ear 
came evident that there could never be any 
hope of his recovery. He knew that the days 
that might still be left to him must heneeforth 
be conquered day by day from death; but be- 
lieving that before he died some faithful work 
might yet be accomplished by him for those 
who should come after him, at the moment of 
his greatest bodily weakness, and when he 
Was convineed that he had scarcely a few 
weeks to live, he drew up the scheme of these 
two volumes, one of which, The Making of Eng- 
land, he finally completed, although during 
the five months of 1881 in which it was writ- 
ten the shadow of death under which it was 
begun never lifted. It was the opinion of his 
physicians that his life was only prolonged 
from day to day by the sheer force of his will, 
and the constancy of a resolve that wholly set 
aside all personal considerations. During 
these five months his courage took no touch 
loom or disappointment. Every moment 
of comparative ease was given to his task, and 


of ¢ 


when such moments were denied him, hours 
of languor and distress were occ upied with 
the same unfaltering patience. Unable to 
write a line, he was forced to learn how to dic- 
tate. He had not strength even to correct the 
printer’s proofs, and these too were dictated 
by him, while the references for the volume 
were carried one by one to his bedside, and 
the notes from them were made and entered 
by his direction. With such sustained zeal 

1 The Conquest of England. By Jonn RicHarD GREEN, 
M.A., LL.D. With Portrait and Maps. 8vo, pp. 607. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


and eager conscientiousness was his work done 
that much of The Making of England was 
wholly rewritten five times, other parts three 
times, till, as autumn drew near, le was driven 
from England, and it became needful to bring 
the book rapidly to an end, and to give it to 
the press. The spring of 1882 still found him 
alive, but even yet more frail and suffering. 
In May he hastened to England, when the 
sense of weakness seemed to vanish before the 
joy of coming again to his own land, and he 
once more turned to the interrupted history of 
England, taking up the tale at the period of 
its greatest obscurity and difficulty. Thus 
the present volume, The Conquest of England, 
was begun. It was Mr. Green's original inten- 
tion to bring it to a close with the conquest 
of England by the Danes, and with this object 
in view the eight admirable and elaborate 
chapters of the book which bring the narra- 
tive down to the Danish conquest were writ- 
ten. These were printed in the autumn of 
1k82, although in the pressing peril of the time 
the final chapters were so brief as to be mere 
outlines. Again he was forced to leave Eng- 
land for the south, and there, in spite of fast- 
increasing illness and the pressure of unrelax- 
ing suffering, he revised his work with earnest 
care. In this review the work seemed to him 
still far below his conception of what it might 
and ought to be, and he resolved to make im- 
portant changes in the original plan and in its 
order, to rewrite some portions, and to extend 
the history beyond the conquest by the Danes 
to the conquest by the Normans. The print- 
ed book was heroically cancelled, and with a 
last supreme effort he set himself to a task 
which he was never to finish. Ile wrote the 
masterly opening chapter of the volume, in 
which he gives a sketch of England and the 
English people at the opening of the long 
struggle with the Danish pirates, vikings, and 
invaders, and the pages which close it were 
the last words written by his hand; “ words,” 
says Mrs. Green, * that were written one morn- 
ing in haste, for weakness had already drawn 
on so fast that when in weariness he at last 
laid down his pen, he never again found 
strength to read over the words he had writ- 
ten.” Even then his work was not over. In 
this last extremity of weakness, and almost in 
the throes of dissolution, he dictated the larger 
account of the history of the English shires, and 
the more comprehensive view of the rule of 
the Danish kings, that had taken shape in his 
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mind, and which he has incorporated in the 
history as if now stands. At last death 
put an end to his labor while it was yet in- 
complete, and it was left for the loving hand 
of his intelligent and capable wife to incor- 
porate the results of his latest thoughts and 
reflections and his final words in a historical 
narrative of singular beauty and profound in- 
terest. It will be remembered that The Mak- 
ing of England, as its title indicates, was a his- 


tory of the period of nearly four hundred years | 
| who sold, and in a lesser degree to the officers, 


when England was in the process of formation 
or making, reaching from the invasion, con- 
quest, and settlement of Britain by the Sax- 
ons, the Jutes, and the Angles to the union of 


all Englishmen in what had then become Eng- | 
The new | 


land, under the rule of Eegberht. 
volume, wrought amid the unexampled suffer- 
ings and discouragements that we have wit- 
nessed, #8 a continuation of the history of early 
England from that point onward to the Nor- 
man conquest, and describes the immediately 
succeeding period of national development and 
organization. Owing to the illness of the au- 
thor, and the necessary haste in which this 
volume was written, much that illustrates the 
later portion of this interesting period is given 
in outline, without having had the benetit of 


his revision, and has been derived from ma- | 
terials that he left behind him, partly in print- | 


ed form and partly in manuscript notes and 


papers written some years ago, and often con- | 
fragments. | 


sisting of rough and imperfect 


These have been drawn into a connected 


whole by Mrs. Green, and although incomplete | 
The more com- | 
any labored efforts of rhetoric or argument, 


are of great historical value. 
plete and elaborate portions of the work are 
those which the first invasion and 
conquest of England by the Danes, the making 
of the Danelaw, the political organization 


describe 


the career of Alfred, and his influence upon 
the literature, laws, religion, and national 


vaders and overthrow of their supremacy, the 
heroic but unsuecessful stand made by the 
kings of Alfred’s line against the Danes, the 


final Danish conquest, and the rule of England | 
by kings from Denmark till they were over- | 


thrown and kings from Nor- 
mandy. 
England is a living portraiture of the times, 
and exhibits with great minuteness and vivid- 
ness the origin and development of the great 
body of 


succeeded by 


land of to-day. 
ture of the volume is its explanation of the 


. . . . , . | 
origin and meaning of English names, several- 


ly of persons and places, roads, land - marks, 
towns, cities, shires, and the like. 

Tue present younger generation of Ameri- 
cans can have but a faint conception of the 
detestation in which the name of “ Hessian” 





|} gain. 
and local institutions introduced by the Danes, | 
| ell’s able monograph, which is to give the his- 
| tory in detail of the German troops that served 
character, his defeat of the Scandinavian in- | 


Like its predecessor, The Conquest of | 


laws, customs, traditions, territorial | 
subdivisions, and social and political institu- | 
tions which form the frame-work of the Eng- | 
An extremely interesting fea- | 
| sifted and collated by Mr. Lowell, and moulded 


was once held in this country. Nor has it yet 
lost all the odium that was once attached to it 
by our forefathers, although the lapse of time 
and the sober second thought that has ensued 
are gradually softening the harsh judgments 
that were once visited upon a body of men 
who were really more sinned against than sin- 
ning. The indignation with which our ances- 
tors regarded “ mercenaries” was just enough 
when applied to Great Britain, which bought, to 
the Hessian princes,margraves, and landgraves, 


who suffered themselves, in obedience to a blind 
sense of duty as soldiers, to be placed in com- 
mandof the menof Hesse; but forthe men them- 
selves, no one can read Mr. Edward J. Lowell’s 
interesting historical sketch, The Hessians and 
the Other German Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the 
Revolutionary War,? without experiencing a feel- 
ing of genuine commiseration. They were our 
unwilling enemies. Not that they sympa- 
thized with us or for the principles for which 
we fought, for, in fact, they knew nothing of 
either, but because they were torn from their 
homes and families, were sold like so many 
dumb and helpless cattle by their sordid and 
unprincipled rulers, were driven into the ranks, 


and were forced to fight in a cause in which 


they had no interest or concern, and for a na- 
tion for whom they had no love. In an ex- 
cellent and brief account of the German princes 
who were the real mercenaries in this transac- 
tion, and of the treaties that consummated their 
own and England’s shame, Mr. Lowell places 
the matter in its true light; and by the weight 
of the facts that he adduces, rather than by 


fully exonerates the inoffensive and helpless 
soldiery from any participation in the base bar- 
All this, however, interesting as if may 
be, isincidental to the main purpose of Mr. Low- 


against us in the War of Independence, from 
their conscription, muster, and organization in 
regiments in Hesse to their arrival in America, 
and through the course of the various cam- 
paigns, and in the various actions in which 
they participated. Mr. Lowell’s yolume is 
made up largely of information derived from 
books and manuscripts in the libraries and 
archives of the German states, containing 


| original accounts by Hessian officers and sol- 
| . . . . 
| diers of every important engagement and of 


almost every skirmish of the war, from the 
arrival of the first Hessian contingent, on the 
eve of the battle of Long Island, in 1776, to the 
close of the war. These have been diligently 


into a narrative which forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the military history of the Revo- 
lution, 


2 The Hessians and the Other German Auviliaries of 


Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. 
J. LowEtt. With Maps and Plans. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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AMERICAN readers have been made reason- 
ably familiar with the history of Prussia from 
the time of Frederick the Great until a very 
recent date by the historical writings of Car- 
lyle, Ranke, Professor Seeley, Professor Miiller, 
and others; but owing to the non-translation 
into English of the great historical works of 
Eberty, Stenzel, Droysen, and Von Cosel, which 
treat in the most comprehensive way on the en- 
tire period of the national life, they are com- 
paratively ignorant, at least those of them who 
can not read German, of the very early history 
of Prussia, and have only an imperfect know- 
ledge of the origin and development of a polit- 
ical system which has converted a petty prin- 
cipality into the most puissant power in Eu- 
rope. In order to arrive at a just comprehen 
sion of the influence that Frederick the Great 
really exerted in giving Prussia a national form 
and a position among the nations of Europe, it 
is essential that we should first familiarize our- 
selves with the long course of previous politi 
eal, military, and institutional preparation and 
development, of which Frederick and his polit 
cal creations were the legitimate outcome, and 
xy which the latter were rendered possible ; 
for, as the author of whom we shall presently 
speak very justly observes, in the life of a na- 
tion asin that of aman the natural dispositions 


} 
l 
} 
i 


and surroundings, the early education and early 
impressions, are all-powerful in giving form to 
character and in paving the way to great 
achievements; and it is therefore absolutely 
e, if we would accurately gauge and 
comprehend the manhood of Prussia, that we 
should study its childhood, and watch the slow 
steps of its organie growth. In default of ac- 
cess to the important German works to which 


requisit 


we have above referred, which have been writ- 
ten upon this formative period of Prussian na- 
tional life, we cordially commend to the atten- 
tion of our readers a judicious epitome of the 


history of the national and political develop- | 


ment of Prussia, from the earliest times down 
to the death of the second king, the father of 
Frederick the Great, which has been prepared 
by Professor Tuttle, of Cornell University, with 
the title, The History of Prussia to the Accession 
of Frederick the Great The period covered by 
this epitome embraces the six centuries from 
1134 to 1740, the first four and a half of which 

in brief chapters describing primitive and 
medieval Brandenburg, its extent, its relations 
to the Holy Roman Empire, its dynastic parti- 


tions, its line of Bavarian and Luxemburg mar- | 


graves, its early society and institutions, the 


career of the Hohenzollerns, the social and po- | 


litical changes which they introduced or which 
were effected by the spirit of the people and 
the inferior nobles, and by the Reformation 


are sketched in rapid but glowing outline | 


by Professor Tuttle, which gives an interesting 
view of the political, social, intellectual, and 


3 The History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederick 


the Great. 1134-1740. By Herperr TuTTLe. 12mo, pp. 
490. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co 





) religious development of the people through all 
| these years, as they were gradually but inevi- 
tably crystallizing into a nation, and exhibit- 
ing tendencies and activities that have since 
become national characteristics. The history 
of the country in the seventeenth century and 
the first four decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, covering the periods from the Peace of 
Westphalia to the death of the Great Elector 
(Frederick William), from the accession of 
the Elector Frederick IIL. to the acquisition of 
the crown, during the early years of the new 
kingdom, and during the reign of Frederick I.,is 
related more fully in detail, and comprises lu- 
minous accounts of the territorial changes that 
were effected in each of these periods, of the 
| financial methods that were resorted to by the 

various electors and kings, of the administra- 

tion of the diplomatic and military service by 

each of them, of the growth of absolutism, of 

the play of the social and religious forces, of 

the rise of learning and of educational institu- 

tions, of the foreign policy and foreign rela- 


tions of the successive sovereigns, of their wars, 
their administrative reforms, and their inva- 
sions upon the rights of the people and the 
privileges of the nobles, of the state of the in- 
dustrial arts and of agriculture, of the social 
and domestic relations of sovereigns, nobles, 
and people, and of the development of the con- 
stitution. Professor Tuttle has succeeded in 
producing a volume which is at once timely, 
eminently instructive, and exceedingly inter- 
esting, 


STuDENTs of ecclesiastical history will re- 

' gard with great interest the revised and en- 
larged edition of Dr. Schatts sterling J/istory 

of the Christian Church, of which three volumes 

are now published. As originally published in 

1852, the first volume of the work embraced the 

Church history of the three centuries from the 

birth of the Saviour to the reign of Constantine 

the Great ; but in the process of reconstruction 

| that was made necessary by the nearly thirty 
years of active research, discovery, and criti- 
cism that have since ensued, the original first 
volume has grown into two volumes. Ofthese 
the first is now confined to the history of the 
Church in the times of the apostles, and re- 
lates chietly to the preparation of the world 
for Christianity before the coming and minis- 
try of Christ, and to the theology and litera- 
ture of the Church during the first century 
only; and the second contains the history of 
Ante-Nicene Christianity from the end of the 
apostolic age to the beginning of the Nicene, 
as illustrated severally by its martyrs and con- 
fessors, the persecutions to which it was sub- 
jected, its literary contest with Judaism on the 


4 History of the Christian Church. By Puiuip Scuarr. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
Vol. I.: Apostolic Christianity, A.D. 1-100. 8vo, pp. 871. 
Vol. IL.: Ante-Nicene Christianity, a.p. 100-325.  8vo, 
pp. 877. Vol. TIL: Nicene and Post-Nicene Christianity, 


| A.D. 311-600. 8vo, pp. 10449. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons 
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one hand and with Hellenism on the other, its 
organization, discipline, and worship as 
Church, its art, the life and tendencies of its 
adherents, the heresies that vexed it, its pa- 
tristic literature, and the development of its 
theology. The third volume covers the event- 
ful Nicene and Post-Nicene period of Christian 
emperors, patriarchs, and @cumenical councils, 
from Constantine the Great to Gregory the 


Great, and contains a comprehensive survey of 


the history of the Christian Church in the cen- 
turies—from A.D. 311 to A.D. 600—that wit- 
nessed the downfall of heathenism and the 
triumph of Christianity in the Roman Empire, 
the alliance of the Church with the state, and 
its influence on religion and the publie faith 
and morals, the growth of monasticism and the 
hierarchy, the change in the polity of the 
Church and in the character and relationship 
of the clergy and laity, the decline of discipline 
and the spread of schisms, the revolution in 
the ecultus of Christianity and its effeet upon 


| 


| 


| exercise, and with a view to securing steadi- 
a | 


ness, precision, and freedom, but also because 
when these are attained, and a reasonable de- 


| gree of skill is acquired, the mind will be left 
| more free to observe and enjoy the beauty of 





public worship and the customs and ceremonies | 
of the Chureh, and the development of @cu- | 


menical orthodoxy through the attrition of 
the Trinitarian, Origenistic, Christological, and 
anthropological controversies of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries. As revised, re- 
written, and enlarged by the fruits of Dr. 
Schafi’s industrious studies and matured re- 
flections, the work is in many of its aspects a 
new one, enriched with the last results of the 
best scholarship, and marked throughout by 


living lines, and to work successfully directly 
from nature. Holding this distinctly and con- 
stantly in mind,the examples for practice which 
he gives in his earlier exercises consist of such 
significant and well-known natural objects as 
the spiral of the nautilus shell, the outline of 
the sea-urchin, the leaf of the bulbous crow- 
foot, the shoot of the lilac, the spray of the hol- 
ly, and other sprays, leaves, and twigs of beau- 
tiful and familiar plants, flowers, and trees, all 
of which illustrate by their structure the vi- 
tal truth that the symmetry of nature and of 
good art co-exists invariably with that living 
changefulness of form which is essential to 
beauty. The later examples are reproductions 
of special features of some noteworthy works 
of ancient and medieval art in the realms 
of ornamentation, architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, which still further illustrate this im- 
portant truth. 


THE practical value of statistics has seldom 
been as forcibly and as entertainingly illus- 


| trated as in a volume prepared by Dr. Alfred 


the ecatholicity and candor, combined with the | 


historical aecuraey and the penetrating eritic- 
al judgment, for which its learned author is 
held in high repute by Biblical and ecelesias- 
tical scholars. as 

Mr. Cuartes H. Moone, the accomplished 
instructor in drawing and the principles of 
design at Harvard University, has prepared a 
volume of Evamples for Elementary Practice in 
Delineation,® the object of which is to place in 
the hands of the beginner such materials for 
practice as will train the hand and eye to hab- 
its of accuracy and precision, and also quicken 
his appreciation of those qualities of line whieh 
are expressive of living character and beauty. 
The combination of examples end instructions 
which he gives in the volume is admirably de- 
vised to secure these important ends. Right- 
ly apprehending the weighty objections which 
lie against the exclusive use of examples, and 
also rightly appreciating the usefulness of 
drawing from nature, as well as the difficulties 
that lie in the way of it, Mr. Moore has adopt- 


examples with work from nature. 


If. Guernsey, to which he has given the title 
of The World’s Opportunities, and How to Use 
Them. Premising that, notwithstanding its 
comprehensive title, it relates almost exclu- 
sively to the field of our own country, the book 
is an encyclopedic epitome of facts and infor- 


| mation, interwoven with useful hints and sug- 


gestions, bearing upon the principal industries 
and avocations that are or may be carried on 
in the United States, considered specifically 
With regard to the opportunities which they 
severally offer for the attainment of success in 
life. In his indefatigable survey of the field 
of American business and industry, Dr. Guern- 
sey has availed of those results of our late cen- 
sus, and of a large body of statistics derived 
from other authentic and not generally ae- 


| cessible sources, which are most immediately 


connected with the social, industrial, and in- 
tellectual well-being of our people, to give a 
close survey of the present condition and pros- 
pects of all the various occupations, handi- 
crafts, pursuits, and professions in which our 
countrymen are or may be engaged, and to 
draw attention to the opportunities which 
The 
information that he has collected and grouped 


each offers for remuneration and suecess. 


| under special appropriate heads covers a wide 
ed the course of combining the use of good | 


But as de- | 


lineation is the first step and the essential ba- | 


sis of everything in art—its alphabet, so to 
speak—his first attention is given to it, not 
only because of its importance as a manual 

5 Examples for Elementary Practice in Delineation 


By Cuarves H. Moors. Folio, pp.56. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Co. 


6 The World's Opportunities, and How to Use Them. 
A View of the Industrial Progress of our Country, a 
Consideration of its Future Development, a Study of 
the Sphere of Woman’s Work, and Estimates of the 
Rewards which Art and Science, Invention and Dis 
covery, have in Store for Human Endeavor. With an 
Analysis of the Conditions of Present and Prospective 
Prosperity. By ALFrep H. Guernsey, Ph.D. With 
Comprehensive Tables of Statisties. Richly Illus 
trated. Royal 8vo, pp. 600. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
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field, and embraces replies to the following | 
among other inquiries: how many persons are | 
engaged in each calling, and whether the num- 
ber is greater or less in proportion to the whole | 
than formerly, and why; what are their sever- 

al rates of wages or remuneration, and whether, 

and for what reason, they are stationary, di- 

minishing, or increasing; whether the prod- 

uctsof each will remain in demand, and whether | 
there is likely to be any change in the methods 
by which they are produced; what improve- 
ments have been made, or may yet be made, 
in products of various kinds, or in their modes 
of production; what openings there are, and 
where, for the young and enterprising of that 
preponderating class among us who, from 
choice or necessity, are engaged, or must en- | 
, in some one or other of the activities of 





the age, and what preparation is necessary in 
order to fill them; and what are those steady 
movements of our population, and those per- | 
manent developments in the various trades, 
occupations, businesses, and pursuits, which 
give clear intimations of the direction in which 
one may bend his energies with a reasonable 
prospect of success. Dr. Guernsey gives a 
condensed and graphie account of each of the 
vreat industries, callings, and productions of 
the country, and in connection with this com- 
bines a large body of well-considered sugges- 
tion and advice for the guidance or informa- 
tion of those who are preparing to embark in 
the battle of life. Especially full and valuable 
are his chapters on agriculture, mining, the 
fisheries, the professions, the trades and manu- 
factures, and work for women. Those upon 
the first-named subject embrace an immense 
array of useful facts and information, reduced 
Within small compass, relating to the products 
of the farm, the garden, the vineyard, the dairy, 
the forest, and the stock-yard, the number and 
remuneration of the persons employed in each, 
and the methods which have been most sue- 
cessfully followed in them. The volume is an 
invaluable treasury of knowledge, having a di- 
rect bearing upon a variety of subjects of great 
importance and of aimost universal interest, 
A copious voeabulary and the ability to 
draw readily upon it for words that shall give 
proper expression to thought are invaluable 
items in the equipment alike of the poet and 
the philosopher. But there is this difference, 
that while the philosopher uses words to con- 
vey a literal and strictly limited scientific 


uses colors—to heighten and give tone and 
warmth to his conceptions, and to clothe the 
true or the beautiful, the real or the ideal, in 
robes that shall reflect the myriad hues and 
forms of the imagination. It needs but a cur- 
sory perusal of Mr. Charles Leonard Moore’s 


Atlas’ and Poems Antique and Modern® to dis- | 


it//as. By CHaries LEoNARD Moore. 4to, pp. 56. 
ladelphia: J. E. Potter and Co. 





Poems Antique and Modern. By CHARLES LEONARD 
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cover that he is the possessor of this inestima- 
ble quality; but only a close study of them 


| will reveal the tine taste that presides over his 


choice of words, and his tact in the use of those 
that are the most thoroughly apposite as well 
as most richly expressive. It is true that this 
verbal affluence has its besetting evil tenden- 
cy, and is apt to degenerate into mere volubil- 
ity, as, indeed, is often exemplified by Mr. 
Moore in those of his poems that he classifies 
as “modern.” But this is only faintly visible 
in the poems modelled upon the antique, in 
which he reproduces the mythological fables 


| of Atlas, Herakles, and Prometheus. These 
| are remarkable for the grace, stateliness, and 


severe simplicity of their style, and searecly 
less so for the originality and beauty of their 
Variations upon and interpretations of the an- 
cient classical legends, and their subdued inten- 


| sity of passion and feeling. Mr. Moore has a 


vigorous imagination, which he holds well in 
check while dealing with the ancient legends; 
but when he ventures away from classical 
originals, and treads upon the ground of mod- 
ern romance, he betrays a strong tendency to 
the weird, the vague, and the extravagant. 
His verse, though occasionally marred by 
grave technical imperfections, is generally 
full, flowing, and musical. 


ALTHOUGH the Ainerican Civil War is now 
removed from us by nearly a seore of years, 
there has as yet appeared no history covering 
so fully or so minutely the military and politi- 
cal events of that great struggle as Iarper’s 
Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion” Five 
years were occupied in the preparation of the 
work. The introductory chapters were written 
early in the war by Mr. Richard Grant White. 
The chapters relating to military operations 
in the East, with some exceptions, and the 
earlier ones upon political history were writ- 
ten by Dr. Alfred H. Guernsey. The remain- 
der of the work was prepared by Mr. Henry M. 
Alden. The narrative was based upon ofticial 
documents, and, wherever such citations were 
important, these documents were quoted in 
full. As the history was not completed un- 
til three years after the termination of the war, 
there was ample opportunity for the collection 
of material, embracing much important mat- 
ter obtained directly from prominent military 
officers, National and Confederate. The issues 
since reached on disputed matters have tended 


only to confirm the acenracy of this history. 
meaning, the poet uses them as the painter | 


It is therefore not to be wondered at that 
this work has come to be regarded as the most 
important and comprehensive single history of 


the war for the Union. 


Another feature has contributed to its popu- 


Moore. Sq. 8vo, pp. 334. Philadelphia: J. E. Potter 
and Co. 

9 Harpe r’s Pictorial History of the Great Rehellion. 
By Dr. ALFrep H. GUERNSEY and HENRY M. ALDEN 
With One Thousand Illustrations. Two Volumes, with 

| Index, pp. 886. For sale only by M‘Donnell Brothers, 
113 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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larity. It contains a thousand itiestvelindiy, 
taken mostly from Harper's Weekly, of which 
there are three classes: 1, descriptive pictures ; 
2, maps and plans of battles; 3, portraits. As 
the plates of the Weekly have been destroyed, 
these illustrations are now to be found only in 
this work. With the lapse of time these illus- 
trations have come to have a special interest. 
Probably no great historical event was ever 
so fully illustrated as was the American Civil 
War in Harper's Weekly; and these pictures 
were made by special artists, who followed the 
various armies as closely as did the correspond- 
ents of the great daily papers, and who depict- 
ed with graphie power and accuracy the scenes 
enacted before them. What would we not give 
for similar representations of the war of the 
Revolution, or that of 1812? The value of the 
illustrations of the work, therefore, as well as 
the general accuracy and completeness of the 
narrative, account for the present vitality of 
Harper's Pictorial History of the Rebellion and for 
its universal popularity. 





THE new and standard edition of Coleridge’s 
Works,'® edited by Professor Shedd, which was 
announced in the Record for last month as in 
course of republication by the Messrs. Harper, 
is rapidly approaching completion. In addi- 
tion to the two volumes then noticed, four oth- 
ers have now appeared, comprising all his oth- 
er prose writings, among them being the pro- 
foundly interesting autobiographical frag- 
meut published after his death with the title 
Biographia Literaria, and his invaluable Lee- 
tures upon Shakespeare and Other Dramatists. 

Ir is not necessary to be endowed with the 
cift of prophecy to be able to foretell that no 
novel of the month will create as great a tlut- 
ter and stir in fashionable society, or will be as 
widely read and talked about, as Mr. Lathrop’s 
pungent andattractive society novel, Newport.” 
The love story which the author has made the 
vehicle for his observations upon life and man- 
ners at that ultra-fashionable resort, and which 
serves as a frame for his spirited pictures of 
Newport society and of the men and women 
who “most do congregate” there, makes no 
large drafts upon the emotions or sympathies, 
but it is deftly and gracefully told, it abounds 
in skillful artistic touches, and a vein of gen- 
uine poetic feeling crops out here and there, 
even from its most caustic limnings. 


er and pleasing as is the story, its interest as 


| Mr. Lathrop’s delineation of the 
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thin pee 
ing of refinement, the selfish scheming, the ab- 
sorbing worldliness, the vulgarity, the shallow 
pretentiousness, and the petty malice which 
characterize no ineonsiderable proportion of 
those who figure in the artificial society of our 
most exclusive summer resort. The heartiness 
and vigor of his satire, delicate and almost im- 
palpable as it often is, will doubtless cause 
some gnashing of teeth among those who dis- 
cover that they are the originals of his acid 
etchings, more especially when they detect the 
“nods and becks and wreathed smiles” that are 
covertly indulged in at their expense by their 
Whilom social intimates. 

THE Messrs. Harper have neg a new edi- 
tion, in permanent library form, of Mr. John 
Esten Cooke’s spirited historical novel, Bonny- 
bell Vane.'? The tale is a delightful one, rich 
in romantie incidents and in fine delineations 


| of the picturesque phases of society that exist- 


ed in the Old Dominion on the eve of the Rev- 
olutionary War, and rich also in historie mem- 
ories of the times that tried men’s souls, and in 


| speaking portraitures of the grand men who 


first pioneered the people of the ancient colony 
in their resistance to tyranny and then val- 
iantly led them in their heroie struggle for 
independence. It is impossible to read Mr. 
Cooke’s impassioned and sympathetic story 
without coming under the spell of the noble 
contagion which it so graphically depicts. 

Of the other novels that have found their 
way to the editor’s table this month there is 
scarcely one that does not deserve extended 
notice. None of them, it is true, can be class- 
ed in the first rank of prose fiction, but all are 


fresh, clever, and efteetive. Those of our read- 


| ers who would enliven a weary or a vacant 
| hour with a cheerful and entertaining com- 


But clev- | 


panion can not choose amiss from the follow- 
ing list: Pretty Miss Neville? by B. M. Croker; 
Vestigia,’* by the author of Kismet ; Red Riding- 
Hood,'* by Mrs. Notley; Prusias,'® by Ernst Eek- 
stein; The New Abelard,” by Robert Buchanan ; 
Susan Drummond,'® by Mrs. Riddell; and Only 


an Incident,'? by Grace Denio Litehtield. 


12 Bonnybell Vane. Embracing the History of Henry 

St. John, Gentleman. By Joun EstTeEN Cooke. 16mo, 
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Chitar’s Wistorical Rerard. 


POLITICAL. 

“) UR Record is closed on the 18th of Mareh.— 
( President Arthur, in sending the first re- 
port of the Civil Service Commissioners to Con- 
vress, February 29, congratulated Congress and 
the people upon the good results already accom- 
plished by the law, and avowed his conviction 
that it will henceforth prove to be of still more 
signal benefit to the public service. He heart- 
ily commended the zeal and fidelity of the 
Commissioners, and their suggestions for fur- 
ther legislation, and advised the making of 
such an appropriation as shall be adequate for 
their needs. 

The following bills were passed in Congress: 
Military Academy Appropriation Bill, House, 
February 21, Senate, March 4; Mr. McPherson’s 
currency bill, Senate, February 25; bill re- 
pealing the test oath, Senate, February 27, aft- 
er being amended so that no person who held 
a commission in the United States army before 
the war, and was afterward engaged in the 
military, naval, or civil service of the so-called 
Confederate States, shall be appointed to any 
position in the army or navy of the United 
States; bill authorizing the construction of 





seven steel vessels for the navy, Senate, Feb- 
ruary 29; bill pensioning survivors of the 
Mexican war, House, March 3, by a vote of 227 
to 46; bill to extend the limits of Yellowstone 
Park to 53800 miles (an addition of 2000), Sen- 
ate, March 5; Naval Appropriation Bill, House, 
March 6; bill for the relief of Fitz-Jolin Porter, 
Senate, Mareh 13, by 36 to 25. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
March 3, aftirmed the constitutionality of the 
Legal Tender Act of 1878. 

The Mexican treaty was ratified by the Sen- 
ate, March 11, by a vote of 41 to 20. 

The Louisiana Republican Convention, 
March 6, nominated John <A. Stevenson for 
Governor. 

The bill prohibiting the making of further 
contracts for the labor of convicts in New 
York State was signed by Governor Cleveland 
March 3. 

The British government presented to the 
United States for the use of the Greely relief 
expedition the steamer Alert. The President 
accepted, with the thanks of the nation. 

The British House of Commons, February 22, 
rejected Mr. Parnell’s amendment to the ad- 
dress in reply to the Queen’s speech, by a vote 
of 81 to 30.—Sir Arthur Wellesley Peel was 
unanimously elected Speaker of the House 
February 26.—The House of Lords appointed 
a committee on the housing of the poor, with 
the Prince of Wales as a member. 

In returning the Lasker resolution to the 
United States government, Prince Bismarck 
gave the following reasons to the German Min- 
isterat Washington: “IT should have gratefully 
accepted the communication made by Minister 


Sargent, and should have asked the Emperor 
to empower me to present it to the Reichstag, 
if the resolution had not contained an opinion 
regarding the object and effect of Herr Lasker’s 
political activity which was opposed to my 
convictions. According to my experience of 
the political-economic development of the Ger- 
man people, I can not recognize the opinion as 
one which events I have witnessed would jus- 
tify. Ican not determine to ask the Emperor 
for the necessary power to communicate the 
resolution to the Reichstag, because I should 
have officially to advocate before the Emperor 
an opinion which I can not recognize as cor- 
rect.” 

The Lower House of the Prussian Landtag 
refused to repeal the law abolishing the sala- 
ries of Catholic priests, by a vote of 209 to 152. 

The treaty of peace with Chili was ratified 
by the Constituent Assembly of Pern, and 
General Iglesias took the oath as Provisional 
President of Peru, Mareh 1. 

The French troops occupied Bae-ninh March 
12, the Chinese garrison fleeing in the direction 
of Thai-nguyen. 

The outbreak in the Soudan is not yet 
quelled. On February 21 the garrison at Tokar 
surrendered to the rebels. Three days later a 
British expedition numbering 4300 men land- 
ed at Trinkitat, and on March 1 General Gra- 
ham captured the city, inflicting great loss on 
the rebels. On March 12 Osman Digma’s camp 
was taken by the same general, The Arabs 
lost 4000 to 6000 men. 


DISASTERS. 

February 19.—Tornadoes in Georgia, Missouri, 
North Carolina, and Kentucky, with great loss 
of life. 

February 20,—Nineteen miners killed by a 
fire-damp explosion four miles from Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

February 25,—Seventeen passengers killed 
by the explosion of the boiler of the steamer 
Kotsai, from Hong-Kong for Macao. 

March 13.—One hundred and fifty-four lives 
lost by an explosion in a colliery at Pocahon- 
tas, Virginia. 

OBITUARY. 

February 26.—In Paris, France, General Em- 
manuel Félix de Wimpften, aged seventy-three 
years, and General Jean Paul Adam Schramm, 
aged ninety-five years. 

February 27.—In St. Petersburg, Russia, W. 
H. Hunt, United States Minister, aged sixty 
years. 

February 28.—At Hartford, Connecticut, ex- 
Governor R. D. Hubbard, in his sixty-sixth 
year. 

March 10.—In Omaha, Nebraska, Right Rev. 
R. H. Clarkson, Bishop of Nebraska, aged ftifty- 
eight years. 
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Cditur’s 


FPNHIS is something like it. A shower of ap- | 


ple blossoms. ‘This is the sign that May 
has come in New England and other outlying 
regions of the habitable globe. Other signs, 
such as May-poles, fail, but this one never 
fails, although there are people who have seen 
the snow come down upon apple-trees in full 
bloom, greatly to the bewilderment of the 
birds, who in vain try by a flirt of the wing 
and a trill to pass it off as a joke. Yes, the 
apple blossoms have come, or are coming, for 
the editor of the Drawer can not be on other 
terms than those of absolute truth with his 
readers. He even believes all the stories they 
send him, incredible as they may sometimes 
seem to others. And he must confess that what 
suggests to him the apple blossoms at this mo- 
ment of writing is one of the liveliest and most 
prevailing snow-storms of the season. It is 
the most general picking of geese in the upper 
air of this year. For a Christmas pantomime 
nothing could be finer: the white earth, the 
air full of shining crystals, the trees laden to 
the utmost twig with silver filigree-work, in- 
finite depths of it in the interlacing branches 
of the forest, the whole aerial, bewilderingly 
beautiful canopy supported like a tent upon 
the dark stems of the trees. Below, the ever- 
greens bend like heavy plumes, and sweep the 
white carpet, and above, the most delicate 
tracery in a million fantastie forms makes a 
picture of unrivalled loveliness. Many people 
enjoy it. There are no birds in the branches, 
no songs in the air, no cats leisurely walking 
about in the shrubbery. In facet, the scene is 
aretic, or would be if the aretie regions had 
forests. It is so arctic that I am sure if a ten- 
der-hearted Congress could see it, it would or- 
der a relief expedition up this way. 1t would 
be a service of some danger, but of certain 
honor, for the expedition would surely find its 
way out in May, and enjoy the apple blossoms 
of which we are trying to write. 

A great deal has been said in praise of New 
England, and much remains to be said; but it 
is, after all, seareely understood by its inhab- 
itants. The only person who knows how to 
live in New England is the bear. There is 
no pretense about him. He goes into winter- 
quarters like a sensible animal when winter 
comes, and stays there, sucking his paws in 
content, and waiting for the May. All the 
trouble we have with the climate arises from 
the fact that we do not obey the laws of it as 
he does. By attending to them he gets an 
amount of pure enjoyment out of the whole 
year. He comes forth refreshed in time for 
the honey and the berries with senses keen to 
perceive the scent of the apple blossoms. 

Do we welcome the May with that unques- 
tioning, unsophisticated delight which the 
people and poets of the Middle Ages felt in its 
approach and appearance? It was, some one 


Prawer, 


tells us, only this strong impulse of nature in 
spring, this decided contrast, and most object- 
ive manifestation of beauty, that could move 
them. But we in our refinement, and in our 
larger and more cultivated appreciation of 
scenery and of the peculiarities of each season, 
have come to distribute our appreciation more 
evenly through the year. Spring and the ten- 
der beginnings of life still hold the first place, 
partly because of the animal nature which we 
share with the birds and other animals, which 
begin a new activity in the resurrection of 
nature. The poet and the lover still feel, how- 
ever highly cultivated they may be, the strong 
impulses of the spring; and the poetic impulse 
is a good deal a matter of the hot and coursing 
blood. In the refinement of our time we have 
come to appreciate “low tones” and quiet ef- 
fects. The dull reds and umbers of a way-side 
swamp in the late autumn or snowless winter 
can call out almost as much admiration from a 
truly westhetic soul as the tender flush of spring. 
We are trained and cultivated to see beauties 
in all seasons which were invisible to medi- 
eval eyes, or were not attended to by them. 
There are numbers of us—thank Heaven! 
who can almost go into an eestasy over a“ gray 
day,” when all nature is toned down to a mel- 
ancholy and suicidal point, and our exquisite 
senses are wounded by the rude attempt of na- 
ture to attract us by bright colors and the ro- 
bust thrill of new and bursting life. We can 
suppose that there are sensitive souls that 
shrink away from a crude green lawn, gazing 
at them with its wide-open eyes of daisies and 
dandelions. It is discovered that nature can 
be a little too obtrusive. Better suit the fas- 
tidious the half-tones and fading-away sensa- 
tions. Still a great many natural people are 
left who are unsophisticated enough to like the 
robust hilarity of spring. To such the Drawer 
holds ont the apple blossom of peace and con- 
eratulation. 
AN UNEXPECTED RESPONSE. 

A YouNG Presbyterian divine had accepted 
an invitation to preach in a country school- 
house. Among the congregation was a family 
named Culbertson, who owned a savage-look- 
ing but really harmless dog. When they had 
arrived at the appointed place, the good wife 
was vexed to behold the dog very sedately en- 
tering with them. Not satisfied with being 
merely among the audience, Ponto ascended 
the platform, and composed himself for a nap 
eehind the elergyman’s desk. As the services 
were just beginning, no efforts were made to 
rout him from his chosen place, and he was 
allowed to slumber undisturbed. In the latter 
part of his sermon the minister had oceasion 
to illustrate his subject by relating an anee- 
dote of Libby Prison: * Each morning the roll 
was called, and daily there were names to 
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which no answer would ever again be given. 
On the morning of which I speak the first 
name called was Henry Thomson. No answer 


came, and a death-like stillness pervaded the | 


ranks. Again the name was repeated—‘ Henry 
Thomson— ” 

A fatal step backward by the minister, 
“Bow, wow” was the loud response. The 
rest of the sermon was lost on the hearers, and 
ever afterward the dog was known as Henry 


Thomson. JUDITH EYRE. 


A GENTLEMAN in Richmond, Virginia, had a | 


servant named Joe. One morning he lay in 
The impossibility of shaving with water thirty 
degrees below freezing-point brought impre- 


door opened, and Aunt Polly leisurely began 
to light the fire. 

‘Where in thunder” (the historian is no- 
ling if he is not accurate) “is that son of 
yours? I’ve been waiting for him two blessed 
hours.” 

“Now, Marse Trav, you must Yeuse Joe,” 
said his mother, in her most conciliating tones 

‘vou really must ’cuse Joe dis mornin’—Joe 
dead.” 


THE COQUETTES. 


Ti iy the brunettes are arch coquettes, 
That they break the hearts that love them, 
But eyes of blue are tender and true 


» sky that bends above them. 


Ah! but you will find Love is color-blind, 
{nd he comes with as little warning 


\ 
bed till nine o’clock, but no Joe and no fire. | 





However, while considering the situation, I 
saw away ahead on the further side of the rat- 
tler a sapling—such as is used to bind hay 
upon arick. Hitching my pony to the brush, 
I stepped back so as to get a good start, took 
a running jump, leaped over the snake, ran to 
the sapling, grabbed it with both hands, ran, 
swinging it over my head, back to his slum- 
bering snakeship, and whacked him right 
across the neck, breaking it at once—when, 
hang me if I didwt discover that my sapling 
was the snake’s mate, and that the same blow 
killed it also!” 


Apropos of the late Surgeon-General Hain- 


| . . 

mond, the following story was related to us 
| by one who was aequainted with both parties: 
cations on the tardy domestie’s head, when the | 


In the little town of L——, in southwestern 
Wisconsin, lived, some years ago, a shrewd, 
bright-witted Irishman by the name of John 
Doyle. He had served with honor during the 
late civil war in Company C——, Second Wis- 
consin Volunteers, until the battle of Gaines- 
ville, when a stray bullet plonghed its way 
through his head, and left him with the chances 
very much in favor of his becoming a dead 
hero. However, John recovered, with the loss 
of one eye, and returned home, 

At the time of which we are about to speak, 
John was one of Uncle Sam's wards borne on 





| the pension rolls; but his remaining eye was 


To hearts that lie back of eyes of black 
As of those that are blue as the morning. 

For he comes and goes as the free wind blows, | 
That asks not, as it passes, 

If tou s the head of the roses red, 
Or the violets down in the grasses 

So the coquettes are not the brunettes, 
Nor the maidens with golden tresses: 

They are those unto whom Love never has come 
With his kisses and fond resses 


HoseEA G. BLAKE. 


JUDGE M— 


when starting out to seek his fortune for him- 





says that many years ago, 


self, he went 
hot August afternoon along a cart- 
road cut for many miles through the chaparral, 
his pony stopped with such suddenness that 


Riding one 
L a 


he was nearly thrown forward over the ani- 
mal’s head. Said he, in further description, 
‘T got otf and looked about to see what the 
trouble was, and soon found about a rod ahead 


a huge rattlesnake asleep across the road- 
way, his head down the slope on one side, and 
his tail in the wutter on the other. I tried 
to make the pony jump the snake, but he 
wouldi’t budge. ‘There wasn’t stone or stick 
At as 


fire-arms. I was in a pickle, but I couldn't 
so back, and didn’t like to stay where I was. | box, and securely locked it; then grasping his 


to the southwestern part of Texas. | 


found to be losing its sight, and he was ordered 
to New York for treatment, where he was 
placed in a prominent eye and ear infirmary. 
On his arrival John was made acquainted with 
the cast-iron rules of the institution, which 
were anything but acceptable to the fun-lov- 
ing Irishman; but he managed to manifest due 
submission until he was put into a ward with 
another patient who was troubled with some 
infectious disease of the visual organs. 

John took a hasty survey of the prospect, 
and then entered a string of objections with 
all the volubility of his nimble tongue, backed 
by a rich Milesian brogue, but all to no pur- 
pose. He was informed that he must. re- 
main there, and, to add to the indignity, be 


| locked in. This last was the straw that broke 


the none too calm temper of the Irishman, and 
he protested, indignantly, “But I don’t want 
to be locked up, d’ye mind.” 

“Can't help it; such are the rules, 


grutily 


responded the attendant. 


* And is it meself has got to slape with that 
fellow there?” 

“Yes.” With a clang the door came to, 
and John was left to his refleetions. Dinner 


| hour came, and the rations served were not of 


enough to handle in sieht, and I had no | 


a kind to render the situation any the more 
inviting. The indignant Irishman managed 
to get through the night, and by the next day 
had mapped out a line of operations that prom- 
ised better things. 

The next time rations were served, John 


| grabbed his mess, slipped it hastily into a tin 
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clothes, he slid out through the door, which | 


had been temporarily unlocked by the attend- 
ant while he passed on to other wards, and 
stole quietly down-stairs and into the outer air, 
where he made a straight course for the office 
of Surgeon-General Hammond. 

The General was in his office when John 
walked in with the remark that he “ wanted 
to see Gineral Hammond.” 

“You can’t see him now —he’s busy,” re- 
plied the orderly in attendance. 

“But [ must see him,” replied the Irishman. 


“T tell you he is busy, and can’t be seen. | 


Come another time.” 

“And I tell yez I must see him now, and 
I'll not come another time,” replied the irri- 
tated Irishman, stubbornly holding his ground. 

The door to General Hammond’s private 
office stood open, so the altercation was plain- 
ly heard by the occupant. It appears he had 
heard of John before, and he now sung out, 
“Ts that you, Wisconsin ?” 

“Vis, it’s me, Gineral.” 

“ Come in.” 

The Irishman did not need a second bidding, 
but marched triumphantly by the orderly, and 
made known his grievances. 

The brow of the General clonded ominously 
as Jolin poured forth his complaints; and at 
the conclusion of the statement wraps were 
ordered, and the Surgeon-General and the com- 
plainant started for the infirmary. 

To say that the superintendent of the insti- 
tution was astonished is stating the matter 
mildly. 

John led the way at once to the room he 
had lett so unceremoniously, and pointing to 
the patient on the bed, cried, “ Do yez see that, 
Gineral dear? Is it meself that’s got to slape 
with the likes ov that? 
so it is; and it’s only one eye I have now, and 
yez wudn’t want me to lose that ?” 

Dr. Hammond leaned over the bed and eare- 
fully examined the man, and at 
nounced the case contagious. 


1g 


Sure it’s contagious, 


onee 
Turning to the 
superintendent, he asked if they had no other 
room. The official was profuse in apologies. 
“So erowded,” * 


days.” 


would have a room in a few 
But General Hammond cut short the 


pleasant, handsomely furnished rooms opened 
from the corridor on every side. 
“Gineral, here’s a moighty fine room,” said 


| John, insinuatingly, as the party stopped be- 





fore one of the best on the floor. 

“Ts this room occupied?” asked General 
Hammond of the superintendent. 

“No, sir; but that is a private ward, and 
costs extra.” 

“Never mind the cost. Here, Wisconsin, 
you take this, and’—turning to the superin- 
tendent—“ hereafter you give him whatever 
he calls for, and the government will pay the 
bill. It can afford to, after the service he has 
rendered it.” 

This ended the interview, John triumphant, 
the superintendent stupetied, and the whole 


| establishment impressed with a due sense of 





the lively Irishman’s importance. 

The next scene opened the ensuing day, 
when, in answer to what he would have for 
dinner, John ordered quail on toast. 

“But there ain’t any quails in the city, and 
you can’t have them,” cried the astounded at- 
tendant. 

“ Whist, now, ye blackguard; didn’t the Gin- 
eral, God bless him! say I was to have what I 
wanted ?” 

“But you can’t have what you can’t 
the city.” 

“Now don’t be If yez wuz to go 
down to the corner of Twenty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue, it’s yerself wud be findin’ 
plinty ov them in the windy. Now begone 
wid yez, or I'll have the Gineral up here to at- 
tend to yer lazy carcass, so I will.” 


ret in 


fo) 


onasy. 


The result was, the audacious Irishman dined 


on his favorite dish. As the attendant came 


| to take away the dishes, Jolin re-assured him 


as to the future by saying, with a twinkle in 
the eye, “ There, now, it’s yerself may 1} 


ve ASV 


| after this; I wuz only thryin’ ye to see if yez 


pro- 
John had t 


| ductors trying to 


apologies by inquiring if they did not have any | 


private wards. 

“ Certainly Je 

“Then we will take a look at them.” 

“Tfould on a minute, Gineral dear,” eried 
the Irishman, as they turned to go, fishing out 
from box the out to him. 
“Will vez jist luk at that, and say if it’s tit for 
a white man’s stomach,” holding up at the 
sume time the bowl of thin soup or gruel. 


his mess served 


General Hammond took it up, smelled and | 


tasted, and replied: 
that isn’t remarkably good diet for a sick man. 
Is that what they give you here ?” 

“Faith it is, Gineral.” 

“Well, we'll see about it;” and the party 
started for the private wards, where large, 


“Well, no, Wisconsin ; | 





wud obey orders.” 
From that time, so long as he remained, 
he run of the institution. Finally 

the time arrived for his return home. On his 
eastern trip John had been bothered by con- 
“stale his pass” ; so when 
the papers were furnished for transportation 
back, down he went to the depot to see if he 
could not exchange them for a coupon ticket. 
Marching up to the ticket 
ed his papers and request. 

“We don’t do that kind of business here,” 
was the short reply. 

“And yez won't change it ?” 

ee No.” 

Without another word John turned on his 
heel and started for the office of the Surgeon- 
General. Arriving there, he laid hts ease be- 
fore Dr. Hammond, who directed his seeretary 
to write note asking that the change be 
made. Armed with this the Irishman started 
again for the depot, presented the note, and 
renewed his request. 

“Didn't I tell 


window he present- 


il 


you once that I wouldu’t 
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make the change?” cried the irate dispenser | 
of tickets, aroused by the persistency of the 
application. 

“And yez won’t change it?” 

“No, Lwon’t; and you get out of here quick.” 

Without a word John turned a second time, | 
and back he went to his friend the Surgeon- 
General, where he related his second conver- 


sation with the ticket agent. General Ham- 
mond sat down and wrote on the back of the 


pass, “Change this at once for a ticket, or I 


will know the reason why,” signed Surgeon- 
General Ilammond. 

Again the persistent Irishman found his way 
to the ticket window, and handed the pass, 
with the ominous sentence on its back, to the 
agent, The latter snatched the paper up, but 
a glance told him matters had reached a point 
where trifling was dangerous. 

“Will yez change it now?” asked John, dryly. 

“You know I have got to change it, you 
Trish rascal. Ifit wasn’t for this, ’'d have you 
fired out of here,” was the angry response. 

“T thought yez wud change it,” said John, 
as he quietly stowed away his hard-earned 


Coupons, 

It may be added he arrived home safely. 
Where he is now, I do not know; but if on 
top of earth he is bound to be the same witty, 


energetic Irishman as ever. 


A VIRGINIA correspondent sends the follow- 
ing “true” story: 

About five years ago Mrs. [1——, of Amelia 
County, Virginia, had in her employment in 
the capacity of nurse a colored girl named 
Betty. Betty wasa delightful, frolicsome crea- 
ture, abounding in anecdote, utterly irrespon- 
sible, and entirely self-satistied. Unfortunate 
ly these excellent qualities were marred by a 
habit of thieving, which was overlooked by her 
soft-hearted employer, who was, sad to relate, 
rather given to excusing any lack of morality 
which did not interfere with the happiness of 
the denizens of the nursery. 

But, alas, one fine morning poor Betty took 
twenty or thirty dollars from the pocket of a 
drunken Irishman. Through some law quib- 
tisfactory to the jury and common- 


ble, s: 
wealth’s attorney, as the man was asleep on 
the public highway, giggling, light-headed 
Betty was transferred from the Redmoor nurs- 
ery to the penitentiary at Richmond. 

There she remained two years. One bright 
day in June the family was startled with 
screams of joy from the play-ground, and a 
shout of welcome from the back yard. Mrs. 
H hastened to the kitchen to find Betty 


sitting on the table surrounded by an admiring | 


colored throng, and holding two of her former 


charges in her arms. We have high authority 
for receiving the prodigal, but to welcome a 


penitentiary convict as though she were the 


heroine of a romantic adventure was putting 
too high a premium on vice even for gentle 
Mrs. H——. 


In as dignified a tone as the general hilarity 
permitted, she said, “TI hope, now you’ve come 
home from that dreadful place, Betty, you will 
try to be a better girl.” 

“Miss Anna, honey,” replied the utterly un- 
subdued, unabashed culprit, “ penitentiary 


| ain’t so bad ez folks think; you gits vittles 
thar, an’ fire an’ close ef you have yourself ; 


but den, Miss Anna, ef you was to go thar, you 
must “member to “have yourself, an’ den when 
you come ‘way dey gees you dollar an’ dey gees 
you coat. No, Miss Anna, ’tain’t bad whar I 
come from.” So the effort to improve the oc- 
easion by a moral drawn from past experience 
fell to the ground. 

“Oh, Betty,” said John, a ten-year-old scion 
of the house of H——, who gloated over ad- 


| ventures, and in his inmost heart envied Betty’s 
| superior advantages, “did they put you in a 


cell all by yourself? and did you have on 
chains—oh, Betty, you did have on chains ?” 

* Chains, indeed!” with a toss of her head. 
“Tslep’ in a nice room, wid a nice colored lady, 
an’ T’ain’t tase corn-bread sence I lef? dis here 
house.” 

“But what did the lady do to be put in the 
penitentiary, Betty—did she steal too ?” 

“Now, honey, you mustu’t crowd me; I 
don’t know, but I hear folk say she gwine stay 
thar some time. She ear’ her head mighty 
high, an’ I ask no questions; but dey tell me 
she burnt up her chillun—yes, Miss Anna, she 
burn up five of her ehillun.” 

“And you staid in the cell with such a mon- 
ster, and can call heranicelady? Oh, Betty!” 

* Hi, Miss Anna, dey was her chillun—she cud 
burn um up ef she choose.” 

AT the request of many readers who were 
interested in the paragraph in a recent Drawer 
respecting the author of “Speak Gently,” we 
reprint the poem. It has been set to music, 
and is published with the accompaniment in 
the “ Franklin Square Song Collection,” No. 2: 

Speak gently—it is better far 
To rule by love than fear; 
Speak gently—let no harsh word mar 

The good we may do here. 

Speak gently to the little child ; 

Its love be sure to gain; 

Teach it in accents soft and mild, 

It may not long remain. 


Speak gently to the young—for they 
Will have enough to bear; 
Pass through this life as best they may, 
*Tis full of anxious care. 
Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart, 
Whose sands of life are nearly run, 
Let such in peace depart 


Speak gently to the erring, know 
They must have toiled in vain; 

Perchance unkindness made them so; 
Oh, win them back again 

Speak gently, ‘tis a little thing 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 

The good, the joy, that it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 
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